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Arr. I—Catholics and the July Riots.—The Democratic 
Party and the Union.—Position of Catholics.—Their 
Danger.—Letter of the Pope—Anti-Republican Con- 
spiracy.— No Failure. 


From the fact that the immediate actors in the late Riots 
in this city, got up to resist the Draft and to create a diver- 
sion in favor of the Southern Rebellion, were almost exclu- 
sively Irishmen and Catholics, efforts have been made, and 
most likely will continue to be made, to excite the hostility 
of the non-Catholic American people not only against the 
foreign, especially the Irish element in our population, but 
against the’ Catholic religion itself. Non-Catholics judge 
the national and political bearings of the Church by the 
conduct of her members themselves, and, if in a moment 
of national crisis, when the nation is struggling for life, 
against one of the most formidable rebellions in any age 
or country, these are found acting directly or indirectly 
against the nation, and giving aid and comfort to the rebels, 
they will be very likely to infer that there is something in 
Catholicity itself unfavorable to loyalty, or incompatible 
with national sovereignty and independence. 

The standing charge of non-Catholic Americans against 
our religion is that it is subject to a foreign power, and 
hostile to free government; that Catholics are not, and 
as good Catholics cannot be, loyal to our free popular insti- 
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tutions; and that in a struggle of the nation to maintain 
its existence and independence against either a foreign or a 
domestic foe, they wi if be found as a body on the side of 
the enemy. This charge, false and unjust as it is, many 
will think, and more will pretend, has been confirmed 
rather than refuted by the attitude of Catholics during the 
presenggVivil War, and especially by their participation in 
the laf disgraceful and disloyal Riots against the draft, in 
this city and elsewhere. That these riots were intended. to 
co-operate with the Rebel General Lee in his invasion of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and to weaken and overthrow 
the Government by preventing it from obtaining the forces 

necessary to er ush out the Re be llion, there is and ‘an be no 
serious doubt. It is cert: vin, also, that nearly nine-tenths of 
the active rioters were Irishmen and Catholies. It is, no 
doubt, true that few, if any, respe ctable Irishmen, and few, 

or none, of the better class of Catholics were found actually 
rioting. The active participators in mobs are usually from 
the lowest and most degraded social class, even when in- 
stigated by men of high social st: anding. 3ut it is still 
true, that the mobs were comp sed principally of Irishmen 
and Catholics, and of Catholics, too, who were not wholly 
beyond the reach of the clergy. They were not all of the 
abandoned, vicious, or vagabond class, who never hear 
Mass, and are at all times utterly heedless of their religion. 

Bad as they were, they were within the pale of the Chureh, 
and under the charge ‘of the cle rey. This was evinced by 
the influence the clergy had in dispersing them, and by the 
personal impunity in ever Vy instance, except one, with whic h 
the clergy went about among them, and snatched from their 
hands the bludgeons with ‘which they were armed. No, 

they were not all a hardened and vicious rabble, whom the 
clergy could not reach or influence, and utterly heedless of 
the obligations of religion. They were rather a rabble the 
clergy had neglected, had never labored to instruct, or to 
bring more direc tly and completely under religious * in- 
fluences, and for whose conduct, savage as it was, the 
clergy and their Most Reverend Chief of this city are not 
wholly irresponsible. Moreover, these rioters only acted out 
the opinions they had received from men of higher religious 
and social position than themselves; and if the general tone 
of the clergy and respectable Catholics of the city, and espe- 
cially of the Catholic press, had been decidedly opposed to 
the ‘Rebellion, or heartily in favor of sustaining the Ad- 
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ministration in its efforts to suppress it by military force, 
we may be very sure that the riot either never would have 
occurred, or that the chief actors in it would have been 
neither Irishmen nor Catholics. Non-Catholies are aware 
of this, and wé Catholics gain nothing by not frankly avow- 
ing it. ; 

‘Yet the riot was not a Catholic riot, and gives, ingeality, 
no confirmation to the standing charge against the Bathoixe 
Church. It may prove that all Catholics are not what they 
should be, and that even our ¢ ‘lergy may have been remiss 
in their duty to instruct and look after the morals of their 
people, especially the poorer and more exposed classes ; 
but not that the Church is disloyal, or incompatible with 
republican freedom, or national unity and independence. 
These rioters did not fill our city with horror at their savage 
deeds in their capacity as © atholies, or as Irishmen. It was 
not by command of the Church or as Catholies that they 
resisted the draft, attacked the officers of Government ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect, made demonstrations against 
the Re public an presses of the city, burned down the houses 
of pipe Republican ofticials, destroyed the Colored 
Orphan Asylum, sewers negroes, and rifled and demol- 
ished their dwellings. These things they did not as Catho- 
lies or Irishmen, but as adherents of the Democratic PARTY, 
as partisans of Iloratio Seymour, Fernando Wood, James 
Brooks, Clement L. Vallandigham, and others, who, by 
their incendiary speeches and by leading articles in the 
Democratic journals, had for months been exciting them 
against the Government, against the Conscription, against 
the war, and had worked them up to uncontrollable fury. 
The shouts of the mob tell us what was its andmus, and un- 
der what influence or inspiration it acted, and these were 
hurrahs for Governor Seymour, Fernando Wood, General 
McClellan, and Jeff. Davis. A Catholic layman or an 
Irishman known to be a Republican or a supporter of the 
Administration, was in no less danger from the mob than a 
protestant, a native American, or even a negro. Colonel 
O’Brien, so savagely murdered, was an Irishman and a 
Catholic; and one of the best friends of the Irish emigrant 
in this city, a Catholic and an Irishman himself, ese: uped the 
fury of the mob, only by keeping himself concealed. On 
the other hand, Catholic Irishmen volunteered to aid the 
authorities in sup pressing | the riot, and were among the 
bravest and most efficient in protecting the lives and prop- 
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erty of our citizens. No, the mob was literally a Demo- 
cratic mob, got up at the instigation of the Democratic 
leaders, and led on by men in sympathy with the enemies 
of the United States, —a simply pro- slavery Democratic 
mob. Not a Catholic nor an Irishman, not a German nor 
an American, who was not a partisan of the Seymours, the 
Woodsgand the Vallandighams, not even a Democrat not 
hostiia the war, and to negro emancipation, had any part 
in it, either as instigator or actor. 

That the mob assumed developments and entered upon a 
course of incendiarism, murder, robbery, and pillage, uot 
foreseen or intended by its originators, and was joined by a 
class of blacklegs, cutthroats, robbers, pickpockets, and 
thieves, not included in the original programme, is very 
possible, and that this friehtened even its instigators, and 
disposed them to stop it before it had fully sueceeded in its 
purpose, we can readily believe; but he who wantonly breaks 
down the dyke that dams out the ocean must expect a del- 
uge, and is responsible for the consequences. The Demo- 
cratic leaders, the Copperheads, are answerable for the inob 
and its destructive fury; and it will never do to charge it 
either to Catholics or to "the Irish as such, for they are im- 
ae rated in it only in the respect that they are Demoerats 
or Copperheads. We do not pretend that all who call 
themselves Democrats, and usually vote with the Demo- 
cratic party, are disloyal, and opposed to the efforts of the 
Government to suppress by force of arms the Southern Re- 
a Not every Democrat is a Copperhead ; but every 

Copperhead is at Democrat. The party as a party is dis- 
loyal. There are, we know, loyal men, as loyal as any in the 
country or as ever lived, who are not Republicans, but they 
have no standing in the Democratic party. They are ex- 
communicated by their party as political heretics and schis- 
matics. Who thinks of calling General Dix, General But- 
ler, Daniel 8. Dickinson, James T. Brady, and John Van 
Buren Democratic leaders, as they once were? They neither 
go with their party, nor their party with them. The Dem- 
vcratic party as such support Vallandigham for Governor 
in Ohio, not the old Democrat John Brough ; and there 
is no man in the country they are more bitter against than 
Mr. Buchanan’s Democratic Attorney-General, the present 
patriotic Secretary of War. These men are all read out of 
the party, and placed under its ban. No man enjoys or can 
enjoy the confidence of the party, who gives the Govern- 
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ment a loyal and hearty support in its war against the Re- 
bellion. These facts prove beyond all cavil that the Demo- 
cratic party as it now exists, under its present leaders, is 
disloyal, hostile to the Government, and in sympathy with 
their former political friends and allies, the chiefs of the 
pro-slavery Rebellion. 

The Rebellion itself was the work of the Demoer: atie party, 
which, with scarcely an interval, had governed the country 
for sixty years, and was hatched by Democratic leaders, in 
Democratic conclaves, under the fosteri ing care and protec- 
tion of a Democratic Administration. The Democratic 
party originated at the South, was fostered into life, and 
elevated to power by Southern politicians, and has always 
been a Southern party. At first, under Washington, it was 
ealled the anti-Federal party ; under the Elder Adams, it 

called itself the Republican party, and continued to do so, 
till the Administration of the younger Adams, when it 
took the name of Democratic Republic an, in opposition to 
National Republican. Since the re-election of Andrew Jack- 
son to the Presidency, in 1832, it has assumed and borne 
the name of the Democratic party. Its great strength was 
always in the political power of the interest created by ne- 
gro slavery, contined almost exclusively to the Southern 
section. For full sixty years, from the administration of 
Jefferson, commencing in 1801, to that of Buchanan, end- 
ing in 1861, that interest had shaped the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, dictated its principal measures, and controlled the 
polities of the Republic. Up to 1848 all political parties 
had courted it, and none had dared openly to oppose it, ex- 
cept in the memorable discussion in Congress in 1520, re- 
sulting in the so-called Missouri Compromise. With all 
parties the slave interest was held to be sacred, and all 
parties vied with each other, in their devotion to it, and 
in their denunciation of the Abolitionist agitation. The 
Whig, Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, went as far as the 
Democrat, Charles G. Atherton, of New Hampshire, or Mr. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, in opposition to the emancipa- 
tionists. Mr. Everett, as Governor of Massachusetts, went 
even so far as to declare that they ought to be subjected to 
civil prosecution and punishment. Noman who took ground 
against slavery could aspire to any place of trust or ‘emolu- 
ment under the Federal Government. Even Mr. Bancroft’s 
confirmation by the Senate, as Secretary of the Navy un- 
der President Polk’s Administration, was ve ‘hemently op- 
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posed, on the ground that he had somewhere, in some of 
his writings, many years before, when a young man, ad- 
vanced something not favorable to slavery. It was with 
rreat difficulty that even the eminent Historian of the 
United States, one of the living glories of his country, 
could pass the ordeal. 

The Pouthern party sustained itself in power by adroitly 
dividing the Free States of the Northern and Middle See- 
tions of the Union. At first, it secured the support of the 
democracy proper, that is to say, of the lower class of 
the population, with a few wealthy, intelligent, and aris- 
tocratic leaders and managers. ‘The real democracy of 
a country is always controlled and used by leaders not 
of their own class. Later the party had maintained itself 
by gaining the capital, more especially the commercial 

vapital of the Free States to its support. But the middle 
classes of the Free States at length grew weary of being 
virtually excluded from all voice in the Feder ‘al govern- 
ment, and of being governed by the Slave interest. They 
gradually formed the design of rescuing the Governme nt 
from its subjection to that interest, and of preventing 
at least any further expansion of the Slave power, or in- 
crease of Slave territory. Hence arose the Free-Soil party, 
a party composed of men who had been, some Democrats 
and some Whigs, and that ran Ex-President Martin Van 
Buren for President, and Charles Francis Adams for Vice- 
President in 1848, and defeated the pro-slavery Democratic 

vandidates, Cass and Butler, but gained no positiv e victory, 
for General Taylor soon dying, was succeeded by the Vice- 
President, Mr. Fillmore, who, though before his election 
an avowed Abolitionist, turned out to be one of the most sup- 
le tools of Slavery, that ever sat in the Presidential chair. 
In 1852, General Pierce was elected by the Democratic 
party, and during his Administration, and by its influence 
was concocted and passed the famous Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, intended, under the pretext of taking the slavery ques- 
tion out of Congress, and leaving it to be settled by the 
people of each Territory for itself, thereby asserting the 
solecism that a Territory is a State, to secure forever the 
election of the President and the administration of the 
Government to the Slave interest. This measure, threaten- 
ing as it did to render the Slave power the permanent 
governing power of the Union, rallied anew the Free-Soil 
party of 1848, for a moment disbanded by the Compromise 
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measures of 1850, with a new organization, and under the 
name of The Republican Party. This party came very near 
choosing its candidate for President in 1856, and succeeded 
in choosing him in 1860, The multiplication and growth 
of the Free States, the increasing numbers and strength of 
the party opposed to the politic: al domination of Slav ery, and 
its virtual success in 1856, assured the Southern wing of the 
Democratic party, that the policy of the Kansas- -Nebraska 

dill had failed, that the day when the Slave interest could 
govern the country had gone by, and that they must either 
surrender the power they had hitherto wielded, or secede 
from the Union, and set up a separate nationality and in- 
dependence. They chose the latter alternative, and as 
soon as possible after the election of a Rey mublican Presi- 
dent, they seceded with their States, jr ey a Confede- 

rate Government, and proclaimed their independence. They 
ate oH not because any of their constitutional rights had 
been violated, or even threatened, but because they saw that 
they could no longer, through the influence of their Slave 
Capital, retain their old supremacy in the Union. Parties 
had, through the blunders of the Northern Democracy, di- 
vided geographically, and lett them in a permanent minority. 


“he secession was myne by both Northern and South- 


ern Democrats, to be effected peaceably, in consequence of 
the assumed timidity of the Republicans, and the influence in 
dividing the population of the Free States, that could and 
would be exerted by the Northern Democratic leaders. The 
Northern Democrats had aided, advised, certainly connived 
at Secession, not, however, as a permanent division of the 
Union, but only as a measure to break up the Republican 
party, and to |: ast only till they had wrung from the fears and 
the weakness of the Republicans, such concessions and guar- 
anties to Slavery as would satisfy the South, and secure ‘their 
own return to power. But the firmness of the Radical Re- 
publicans in refusing the concessions, and the unexpected de- 
termination of the Administration to put down Secession by 
armed force, disconcerted all their calculations, and placed 
them in a dilemma trom which there was, apparently, no es- 
cape. For them openly to side with the Rebels was to ruin 
them forever in the Free States, and to give the Administra- 
tion a full, hearty, and loyal support, was not only to break 
their pledges to the Southern leaders, but to render forever 
impracticable the renewal of their old alliance with Slav ery 
fur the government of the Union. What should they do? 
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The honest and patriotic among them did what honest 
men and patriots will always do, placed the country before 
party, and heartily and loyally rushed tothe support of the 
Government in its war to put down the Rebellion, and to 
save the rights and integrity of the Republic. The rest 
withheld their support, talked Union, intrigued against it, 
and waited, like Micawber, for “something to turn up,” ready 
to avaithemselves of any errors the Administration might 
commit, or any reverses that might befall the Federal arms. 

For the Democratic party, to enable it to recover its lost 
ground, two things were indispensable. 1st. If the Union 
should be dissolved and Southern independence gained, the 
odium, in the public estimation, must rest on the ping 
can party; and 2d. If the Union should be restored, 
must be done without the abolition of slavery, and ~ 
Democratic administration. Hence their unwearied efforts 
to cast the blame of secession and the war for the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion on the Republican party, and to pro- 
long the war beyond the term of office of the present Admin- 
istration. They must represent the war as a needless war, 
a war of aggression on the South, provoked and continued 
by Black Republic ans and Abolition fanatics, for base and 
selfish purposes, since only in so doing could they justify 
themselves before even the masses of their own party, for 
opposing or not actively and energetically supporting it. 
They must also oppose with all their might all interference, 
on any ground whatever, with Slavery, and cry down the 
Anti-Slavery policy of the Government, as unconstitution: al, 
wicked, and as rendering the suppression of the Rebellion, 
and all future reconciliation, harmony, and good will be- 
tween North and South impossible 

Now this is precisely what the Democratic leaders have 
been laboring, not without some effect, to do. They for a 
time made the Administration hesitate to avow in an open 
and straight-forward manner all intentions of reducing the 
seceded States to their obedience by force, and for a still 
longer time abstain from favoring, and to disavow the in- 
tention of favoring any thing like an Anti-Slavery policy, 
thereby misleading and dishe: artening many of its friends 
and its ablest supporters. The moment when it became 
evident that the Administration was slowly, timidly, and 
only partially adopting an emancipation policy as a war 
measure, they became rabid, denounced it, intrigued against 
it, threatened to oust it by military force, and attempted, 
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perhaps, as they supposed, perfected arrangements in case 
any Republican opposition should be offere d, to have Gen- 
eral McClellan unite his command with the rebel General 
Lee, and suppress it. Proofs of this some day may be forth- 
coming, and have already been hinted by Lord Lyons in 
giving Earl Russell an account of the state of things here, 
and of his interview with the Northern Democratic leaders, 
whose plans were much disconcerted, he says, by the relief 
of General McClellan from the command of the Army of 
the Potomac. Lord Lyons’ hints are very significant to 
those who had some previous knowledge of the purposes, 
plottings, and intrigues of the Democratic leaders during 
the Peninsular campaign, and Pope’s campaign in Vir- 
ginia, and understood why Pope was suffered ‘to fail, 

and why Lee was induced or suffered to invade Maryland, 

and the Democrats carried the elections in Penns ylvania, 

New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. It was 
the dark hour of our Republic, and we should attribute our 
escape from destruction to the refusal of General McClellan 
to carry out the plans of the Democratic leaders, did we 

not find these leaders laboring to restore him to his com- 
mand, or to make him General-in-Chief of the armies of 
the Union. But we owe it to his patriotism, to his ‘ un- 
readiness,” or to his fear of not being able to carry his 
army with him,—or, perhaps, to what the ry allege the refusal 
of the Rebels on inv ading Maryland to consent to the re- 
construction of the Union even on the Confederate platform, 
and under the Contederate President and Cabinet. That 
overtures to that effect were made to them by the Dem- 
ocratic leaders, we suppose, nobody doubts; but were en- 
tertained by the Rebels, we presume, only till they had 
gained sufticient advantages to render them confident of 
achievi ing their independence, and then were scornfully re- 
jected. The Rebel chiefs might reasonably hope that with 
the Democrats in power in the great States named, they 
could effect their original purpose in seceding. 

The Democratic leaders Lion spared no pains to make 
the public believe that the Republican party needlessly 
brought on the war, and are prolonging it for the purpose 
of securing emancipation, and that if they were in power, 
they could easily and at once obtain peace without dis- 
union. But certainly they cannot themselves believe what 
they allege on the first point, and nothing but blind infatua- 
tion can enable them to believe on the second. The Re- 
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publican party did not bring on the war; it was brought 
on by the secessionists who fired the first gun, and the 
great error of the Administration was that it allowed 
itself to be attacked, and important. strategical points 
to be seized by the Rebels before it offered any armed 
resistance, and indulged, or affected to indulge, hopes of 
a peaceable solution of the problem being obtained, after 
its warmest friends felt that no such solution was possible. 
When it did offer resistance, it had no thought of emanci- 
pation, and the emancipation policy, which it has subse- 
quently adopted, was not even publicly urged upon it by 
the Republicans till it had been insisted on with zeal and 
energy by some of the best known and strongest anti- 
abolition men in the country, who saw that without it, the 
Rebellion could not be put down, and future union and peace 
be secured. The war was neither begun nor has it been 
continued for the sake of abolition; for there never has 
been a moment when the Rebels could not have had peace 
and amnesty on the simple condition of laying down their 
arms, returning to their allegiance, aud giving the necessary 
security tor their future good behavior; and we may add 
that had the Northern Democrats shown no sympathy with 
them, no emancipation policy would have been adopted, for 
the Rebellion would have been suppressed before it be¢ame 
necessary. What the Democratic leaders allege ou the first 
point is undeniably false and unjust, and is said not honestly, 
but for the purpose of deceiving the people, embarrassing 
the Administration, throwing the odium of the war on the 
loyal portion of the people, and securing their own return 
to power. 

Vhat they allege on the second point is equally un- 
founded, and deceptive. The Southern Democrats have 
not seceded and carried their States with them for the tem- 
porary purpose of getting rid of a Republican Administra- 
tion, or because they did not succeed in the Presidential 
election of 1860; for they had fully made up their minds 
to secede long before that election took place. They se- 
ceded because they had lost and could not again perma- 
nently hold the power of governing the Union by remain- 
ing in it, and that sooner or later they must either accept 
freedom as the permanent policy of the Government, or 
separate, and set up an independent Republic for themselves. 
They could have secured the defeat of the Republicans in 
1860, if they had wished it; but they did not wish it; be- 
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cause they could more easily carry out secession under a 
Republican than a Democratic Administration. Under a 
Republican Administration they could count on a strong 
Democratic support from the Free States, but on no aid 
from Republicans under a Democratic Administration. 
Republicans are Union men, and respect the laws. We 
know, and the Democratic le eaders know, that the Southern 
chiefs were determined, as long ago as 1856, that the Re- 
public an candidate for 1860 should be elected. They saw 
in the course taken by politics since the Mexican war, the 
development of ideas, interests, and tendencies, in the Free 
States,—in the Free Soil party of 1848, and the Republican 
party organized in 1854, immediately after the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, that the Free States were resolved and were 
able to restrain and ultimately destroy the usurped political 
power created and susti iined by Slavery. They saw that 
they must svon or late make up their minds either to sub- 
mit to have the country henceforth governed in the interests 
of freedom, or to secede, and become a separate and inde- 
pendent power, as we have already said more than once. 

They saw that by no union among themselves and com- 
bination with the Northern Democracy, could they render it 
possible for them, not to retain their slaves, indeed, but to 
govern permanently the country in the interests of Slavery. 
T herefore they early prepared for secession, and at the first 
favorable moment which they had, and which they had la- 
bored to bring about, they seceded. Now, would the re- 

turn of the Democratic party to power in the Free States 

offer them any inducement to return to the Union? Can 
the Northern Democrats even in power give them any surer 
guaranties than they had before secession, that the Union 
shall be governed in the Slave interest ? 

This is the point our Democratic leaders overlook, or at 
least do not publicly discuss. The people of the Free States 
have not yet fully made up their minds to abolish slavery, 
but the great majority of them have made up their minds 
that this Union shall be restored and maintained, and that 
its government shall not be controlled by the Slave Power. 
Suppose, then, the Democrats should come into power ; sup- 
pose they should give the most explicit constitutional guar- 
anties that slav ery shall have free access to the Territories, 
and never be disturbed in any of the States; what guar- 
anty can they give that the very fact of their doing so will 
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not hurl them from power, or that the people of the Free 
States will stand, or can be made to stand, by those guar- 
anties? The present Republican party may be suppressed 
to-day, but what is to prevent a still more formidable and a 
still more decidedly anti-slavery party from rising to power 
to-morrow, a party that, constitutionally or unconstitu- 
tionally, will sweep away those paper or parchment guar- 
anties, and stop not with warring against slavery as a 
political power, but even attack it as a social or domestic 
institution, and utterly extinguish it? It is against the up- 
rising and onward progress of such a party that the South 
would ask a guaranty, and a guaranty against such a party 
the Northern Democrats, as the history of the past proves, 

‘cannot give. The South know it; and therefore their 
leaders will not listen to them, or renew their alliance with 
them, any farther than they can use them in gaining inde- 
pendence. Every step since 1844 taken by either Northern 
or Southern Democrats to strengthen and contirm the po- 
litical power of Slavery, has been a step in its downfall. 
The Annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, the Repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill, the exertion of the whole power of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Administration to secure Kansas to the Slavehold- 
ing interest, have all failed, and served only to provoke ¢ and 
consolidate a stronger and more formidable opposition to 
Slavery as an element i in American politics; and the South 
know perfectly well that any attempts of the Democratic 
party to give new and stronger guaranties to Slavery would 
serve only to prostrate that party, and to hasten the destrue- 
tion of Slavery itself. 

The Southern politicians never regarded the Republican 
party as directly or intentionally an Abolition party; they 
did full credit to the constitutional se ruples and declarations 
of its leaders; but they knew that it was a party organized 
against the politic ‘al power of Slavery, and that it did intend 
to restrain that power by preventing its expansion into new 
territory. This was enough. ‘To attack the political power 
of Slavery was, in their view, to attack Slavery itself, for 
Slavery, they hold, and truly hold, cannot exist if it cannot 
govern the Government, since government is its only basis 
and protection. It must be omnipotent, or not be at all. 
The Southern politic: ans had no fear that the Republicans 
would violate any of their constitutional rights, or attempt 
to carry out any thing like an emancipation policy, and yet 
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in the Republican triumph they read the death-warrant of 
Slavery in the Union. In the Republican party there were 
men, prominent men, in large numbers, who had no real 
anti-slavery principles, and merely made use of the anti- 
slavery sentiment as a means of getting into power or place 

—what the Vew York Herald calls “ Conservative Repub- 

licans,” ready, if once in power, to make the most liberal 
concessions to the slave interest, in order to enlist it on their 
side, and keep their places. But the South understood very 
well that these “‘ Conservatives” were not the real Repub- 
livans, the real representatives of their party, that they were 
not animated by its spirit, and had none of its living earnest- 
ness, firm resolve, and indomitable courage. They might 
fur a time clog its movements, and defeat ‘its aims, but they 
must ultimately be sloughed off, or absorbed by the so- 
called Radicals. Every party that is not simply a faction, 
has an idea, which is the source of all its vitality and vigor, 
and ultimately those who are the true exponents of that idea 
get uppermost, and determine the policy of the party. The 
idea ot the Republican party is not abolition, but that of 
government administered in the interest of Free Labor, 
in opposition to the interest of Slave Labor. It is an idea, 
however, not perfectly realizable without the total extinction 
of slavery itself, and therefore it lay in the nature of the 
case, that, if obstinately resisted, the Republican party 
might, in process of time and the course of events, become 
an emancipation party. The South saw this from the first, 
and understanding well that the inauguration of a Repub- 
lican President would be the inauguration of a possible Anti- 
Slavery policy, they seceded and set up for themselves ; for 
they foresaw that no moderation of Republican leaders, no 
concessions whichthey might make, or constitutional guar- 
anties that they might offer, could give them more than a 
momentary and deceptive security for their political as- 
cendency, or fur Slavery itself, if it undertook to render it- 
self politically significant. 

Leading Republicans i in the outset thought that separa- 
tion could be averted by compromise, and some were in: 
favor of making the most liberal concessions to slavery, and 
giving it the most ample constitutional guaranties ; but all 
to no purpose. The South neither demanded them, nor 
“ ould accept them. The Southern leaders told them plainly, 

frankly, and sincerely, that secession was irrevocable, that 
they would accept no compromise, that were they to receive 
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a carte blanche and allowed to dictate their own terms, they 
would not come back into the Union, or be politically con- 
nected with the Free States. There was and is no reason 
for doubting their sincerity. They were keener sighted 
than the Republican leaders, if these expected them to ac- 
cept of any possible compromise. The matter had gone too 
far for compromise, and there was in Southern eyes, looming 
up behind the more conservative Republican leaders, a ereat 
party who would hold themselves bound by no compromises 
entered into by their chiefs: against their avowed princi- 
ples and aims. The Administration has finally seen, if it 
did not see in the outset, that the Southern politicians under- 
stood themselves; and the Conservative [epublicans have 
not been able, even with the aid of their Democratic allies, 
to compel their party to adopt a policy favorable to the 
Slave power. The Administration and even the Republican 
members of Congress, intended in the beginning to carry on 
the war for the suppression of the Rebellion with the most 
scrupulous respect for the institution of Slavery in the States 
where it existed, and the Secretary of State took the pains 
to announce officially to foreign powers that the question of 
slavery would not be involved in the conflitt. We all know 
the extreme reluctance with which the President could be 
induced to adopt even a partial emancipation policy. Yet 
ideas are stronger than parties, and events more powerful 
than individuals. The defeat of the Government forces at 
the first Battle of Bull Run, the suppression of the Union 
party in the South by unheard of tyranny and cruelty, 
the delay of General McClellan, from October, 1861, to 
March, 1862, to advance on the ‘Rebels. in force far infe- 
rior to his own, and the very general discontent with what 
seemed to be the hesitation, the lack of earnestness, and un- 
called for deference to the timid counsels of the Border 
Slave-State Union men, on the part of the Government, 
finally produced an effect on the Administration and par- 
tially convinced it, perhaps wholly convinced it, that its 
only chance of success was in adopting an anti-slavery 
policy, and making emancipation an instrument in the res- 
toration of the Union, on a secure and permanent basis. 
The so-called Radicals have gained the ascendency, and the 
Administration will not attempt to recede from Emancipa- 
tion. All parties now know it, and hence the terrible out- 
ery of the Democratic party against the alleged Radical 
members of the Cabinet, and the Radical members of Con 
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gress, for in the anti-slavery policy of the Government they 
read their own annihilation as a party. 

The .Radical members of a party are always sure, in the 
long run, to gain the ascendencey, and, if our Democratic 
leaders did but understand it, the Radical Republicans, under 
that or some other name, will be, except perhaps for bvief 
intervals, the dominant party in the Free States, till the 
question of Slavery is finally disposed of. The South see 
this, and know that, whatever may be said or honestly meant 
by the Democratic leaders, they can have no security for 
the permanent ascendency of the Slave Power, except in se- 
cession and national independence. Hence the Southern 
politicians will not consent to reunion or reconstruction 
with Democrats in power any sooner than with Radical Re- 
publicans. Of the two classes they have more respect for 
and more confidence in the Radical Republicans, who know 
what they mean and say it, than they have in pro-slavery 
Democrats, who are pro-slavery for the sake of power or 
place, but, as they have proved on more than one occasion, 
can be anti-slavery men and form a coalition with Free-Soil- 
ers and Abolitionists, to get or retain place or power. It 
was a coalition of Democrats and Free-Soilers that broke 
down the respectable old Whig party in Massachusetts, and 
elected, for his first term, Charles Sumner, a leading anti- 
slavery man, to the Senate of the United States, and the 
most prominent of the pro-slavery leaders now in this State, 
including even Horatio Seymour, were Free-Soilers in 1848. 
The Southern leaders know that they cannot rely on the 
Northern Democrats, because the Northern Democrats can 
never, as pro-slavery Democrats, be sure of controlling the 
politics of the Free States, or any one of them, and will 
themselves turn anti-slavery men in their own States, when- 
ever they find it for their political interest to do so. No 
matter then what party is in power, the seceded States will 
never come back into the Union or acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Federal Government, till they are compelled 
to do so by military force, or until they have made up their 
minds to abolish Slavery, and adopt the Free Labor system. 
This may be regarded as indubitable. There is no alterna- 
tive for the Government, but either to subdue them by force 
or accept disunion, and recognize Southern nationality and 
independence. 

That our Northern Democratic leaders aided or connived 
at secession, in the expectation that when it had served a 
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given purpose, it would terminate, and reunion follow, we 
have no doubt; for we can conceive no motive that they 
could have had for the permanent dissolution of the Union. 
They understood, no doubt, that after secession had, if pos- 
sible, prevented "the inauguration of a Republican Presi- 
dent, crushed out the Republican party, and restored the 
Democrats to power, the Union was to be restored on the 
Confederate Platform, and under the Confederate President. 

When we discussed this subject in these pages two years 
ago, we assumed that such was the plan of the Southern 
leaders themselves; but subsequent events and disclosures 
have proved that it was not, and that they only mpponees to 
entertain it, in order to secure the aid of the Northern Dem- 
ocrats in preventing any coercive measures being taken 
against them by Buchanan’s Administration, and, in 
case of coercion eel attempted by the incoming Repub- 
lican Administration, in denouncing it as against the genius 
of our institutions, in dividing the non-seceding States, in 
rendering the war unpopular and unsuccessful, and in thus 
enabling them to consummate disunion, and to establish 
their independence. They simply play ed a diplomatic 
trick upon their Northern friends and allies, and used them 
for a purpose of their own, as they had done any time for 
sixty years; and when they have no further use for them, 
they will dismiss them from their service, as an old horse 
turned out to die. The pretence that the South has a re- 
spect for Democrats and will be influenced by their wishes, 
is preposterous. Men sometimes use the treachery, but 
always despise the traitor; and traitors to their own sec- 
tion, to their own respective States, and to their own insti- 
tutions, these pro-slavery Democrats are in the estimation 
of all Southern men, who are firm defenders of State sover- 

eignty. ‘To these Democrats are applied the assurances of 
the Richmond papers, that “the Southern people may con- 
sent, after independence, to traflic with them, but only by 
keeping on the windy side, and holding their noses when 
in their presence.’ 

Notwithstanding all this, the Democratic leaders and the 
Democratic journals are continually dinging into the ears 
of the public, that the continuance of the war is all the 
fault of the Radicals, and that if the Democrats were in 
power the Union would be restored, and the old flag float 
again over every square inch of our "national territory. It 
is thus they deceive the poor people, if not themselves, and 
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lead them to the commission of deeds of the blackest 
criminality, and the most barefaced treason. These poor 
Irish Catholics who engaged in the New York Riots, are, no 
doubt, much to blame, but they are as innocent as angels, 
in comparison with the Democratic leaders and Frat 
We cannot in conscience censure them with any great se- 
verity. They were the dupes of men of higher social posi- 
tion and influence than themselves, and not on them alone 
or chiefly should fall the merited punishment. They were 
made to believe that union and peace could be obtained 
on honorable terms without war, but for the wicked Black 
Republicans, or base and fanatical Abolitionists, and they 
felt that they were only resisting a piece of gross and su- 
perfluous tyranny in resisting the draft, and securing them- 
selves from being dragged away from their homes and 
friends to sicken and die in camp, or to be mangled, crip- 
pled, or slain outright on the battlefield, for the misera- 
ble “ nigger,” who if freed would be sure to come north and 
overstock the labor market, and deprive them of their 
means of living. We beseech the public to have some 
compassion on them, and reserve their indignation for the 
men who abused their confidence, who deceived them by 


lies and false hopes, and stirred them 4 to madness. 


These poor people would have been loyal enough, and 
ready enou k to fight for the country, but for the influence 
of their yo ade and traitorous leaders. Hence it is, we 
deny, and with justice, that their conduct impeaches in the 
least the loyalty of Catholics as such. We deny it, not on 
the ground that these poor people are out of the pale of the 
Church, and not to be counted as Catholics, for Catholics 
they are, and perhaps have no poorer chance of heaven 
than many who occupy well-cushioned seats, in Churches 
up-town, or than those who disown brotherhood with them 
and leave them uncared for, uninstructed, to grovel in ig- 
norance, and rot in filth, vice, crime, and sin. We own 
our brotherhood with them, and deny the inferences drawn 
from their conduct against the loyalty of Catholics, for that 
conduct was instigated not by the Church, but by Demo- 
cratic demagogues and partisans, who had contrived to win 
their contidence, in order to abuse it, for their own base 
and disloyal purposes. 

No doubt, among these demagogues and partisans, among 
these Democratic leaders, there may be found some who are 
Catholics, but none of the first rank and influence, none 
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who do more than follow the inspiration of men of still 
higher standing and more power than themselves. The 
Vallandighams, the Seymours, the Woods, the Brookses, 
the editors of The World, The News, The Express, the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Detroit 
Free Press, the Chicago Times, are not Catholics, but 
stanch Protestants, and you cannot charge to Catholicity, 
that which is inspired and directed by non-Catholics, or 
done even in common with them. The most you can say 
is that these subordinate Catholic demagogues and partisans 
are disloyal in spite of their religion; not that they are so 
by virtue of it. If there were Catholics in the conspiracy 
to destroy the Union, or in the intended insurrection in this 
City designed to co-operate with Lee’s invasion of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, and to prevent the Government from 
raising the troops necessary to put down the Rebellion, 
nobody can say that either originated with them, or that 
the eminent Protestants who were in the plet, were their 
tools or dupes. In both cases the proof is ample that 
the chief conspirators were non-Catholics. Mallory, the 
Confederate Secretary of the Navy, may be a Catholic, but 
Davis, Rhett, Toombs, Yancey, Mason, Slidell, Cobb, Wise, 
Hunter, Floyd, Thompson, Brown, Buchanan, Toucey, Ben- 
jamin, and others, the master spirits of the Southern Rebel- 
lion, the real authors of the conspiracy to take the slave-hold- 
ing States out of the Union, are or were none of them Catho- 
lics ; but all either Jews or followers of those renowned Se- 
cessionists in the sixteenth century, called tmz Rerormers. 
The master spirits of the Northern movement in aid of the 
Southern Rebellion are none of them Catholics, and some 
of them, as James and Erastus Brooks, and Fernando Wood, 
are or were Know-Nothings. We do not excuse the Cath- 
olic demagogues and partisans, but they at best merely 
play second fiddle to others who would scorn to be reckoned 
as Catholics. The chief responsibility does not rest on 
them, and therefore does not rest on Catholics in any 
sense whatever; nor can either the Southern Rebellion or 
the Northern intended insurrection, be charged with the 
least show of truth upon the Catholic Church, or be made 
areproach to Catholicity. 

We do not deny that the sympathies of a large por- 
tion of our Clergy have been and perhaps still are with 
the Democratic party, and that the great majority of the 
Catholic people are, and for some years have been, Demo- 
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crats; but no Bishop or Archbishop can be named, North 
or South, who proposed or defended Secession, before it 
took place; and we are aware of no simple priest that 
did it, except the editor of the Catholic Miscellany, pub- 
lished at Charleston, South Carolina, and Rev. Mr. Per- 
ché, of New Orleans. In no case can it be said that 
our Clergy were the prime movers, or among the prime 
movers, of the Rebellion; and the most that can be said 
against them before the Rebellion broke ont, is, perhaps, 
that they did not exert themselves as wisely and as ener- 
getically as they might have done or ought to have done 
to prevent it. They either remained silent, or followed 
the lead of the Democratic press, and denounced only the 
Abolitionists and Republicans, as if all the blame was on 
the side of those who were endeavoring to defeat the South- 
ern unconstitutional efforts to extend, strengthen, and con- 
solidate the Slave power as the supreme governing power 
of the Union. Since the Rebellion, not more than three or 
four, North or South, have openly declared in its favor ; 
and we can name a-much larger number who have been ear- 
nest in their support of the Government in its efforts to sup- 
press it by armed force. There are Bishops even in the 
seceded States, who have never wavered in their fidelity to 
the Union, and we have heard of no Bishop or Priest, North 
or South, that has approved of the doings of the New York 
mob. Several we know, have publicly condemned not only 
the doings of the mob, but the mob itself; condemned re- 
sistance to the draft, and told their people that it is the law, 
and that it is their duty to obey the laws, even if they dis- 
like them, 

Whatever sympathy the clergy of either order may have 
had with the Democratic party can be explained without 
charging them with either secession or pro-slavery tenden- 
cies. The « ‘lergy, in what does not come within the scope of 
their divine and ecclesiastical mission, are as much influenced 
by the laity as the laity are by them, and are acted on by 
the public-opinion of their people as much as they act on it. 
In matters outside of their mission, and on which they can 
act only in their human capacity, they are as much under 
the influence of the Catholic people as Protestant min- 
isters are under that of the Protestant people; and in 
political and civil matters they have nothing of that abso- 
lute authority over their own people that non-Catholics 
ascribe to them. They have little control over Catholic 
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demagogues and partisans, and are not seldom controlled 
and even used by them. It is said that the mob threatened 
to attack the house of our Archbisliop, because it was be- 
lieved that he was in favor of the draft and had advised 
it. Whether this was so or not, it is certain that his 
Grace was frightened; and hence the explanation of his 
cruel attack in the Herald on Horace Greeley, when that 
gentleman was hunted for his life by the mob, his denial 
that he had ever done more than suggest a “ voluntary 
draft,” his singular card “to the men called by some of 
he papers rioters,” and his very remarkable address to the 
crowd he collected together before his house. His address 
shows that he felt his impotence to control his people except 
by diverting their wrath from the draft to the English, the 
hated “ Anglo-Saxons.” In all not catholic and divine the 
Catholic clergy respect the public opinion of their own 
people, and can hardly be expected, as a general thing, not 
to dacs it. In this country their people, as to the dominant 
portion of them, are foreign-born, and naturalized or simply 
domiciled amongst us. They naturally and almost inevi- 
tably follow the opinions, the sentiments, the interests, even 
the prejudices of this portion of our population. These are 
their people, their nation, their country. With these they 
do and must identify themselves. Hence, in their view the 
interests of Catholics and of foreign-born settlers are in a 
measure identical, and they feel that they must look after 
the interest of the foreign settlers in order to promote that of 
Catholics. Consequently, the party the most liberal to for- 
eign settlers, and the most ready to bring them forward, is 
naturally the party which will have their sympathy and 
support, whether it is the party best for the country or not. 
Their eyes will be fixed not primarily on this country, but 
on theirs, the foreign-born, especially the Irish Catholic 
population residing in it. This may be a damage, but it is, 
for the present, unavoidable. 

Now, nobody can deny that the Democratic party has, 
as a general thing, been more liberal, at least in profession, 
to foreign settlers than any of its rivals, and less illiberal to 
Catholics. It has favored early naturalization, and it has 
had less of that Puritanic cant, rigidity, and fanaticism so 
seculiarly offensive to Catholics. It has been less positively 
Povtettant in its political professions and action, and made 
a wider separation between the politics and the religion of 
its members, and enabled Catholics to act with it without 
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offence either to their national or religious susceptibilities, 
at least in the Free States, where are the great mass of the 
foreign and Catholic population. Hence we can understand 
why it has drawn to itself the great body of Catholics, 
especially those of Irish origin, who are with us the ruling 
Catholic population. Catholics could not support the old 
Federal party, because it viewed foreigners with suspicion, 
and for the same reason, few, except natural-born citizens, 
could support the Whig party. They could not join the 
Anti-slavery movement commenced many years ago, not 
because they were pro-slavery, but because that movement 
commenced in a puritanic spirit, and in its progress 
assumed a character that offended not only Catholic taste, 
but Catholic conviction and conscience. It was fanatical, 
and put forth doctrines and projected moral and social 
reforms which no Catholic could for a moment countenance. 
Catholics opposed it, not because it was anti-slavery, but 
because it sought the abolition of slavery in a fanatical 
spirit, and in a mode that they did not and could not 
approve. They have been, like ourselves, at once anti- 
slavery and anti-abolitionist. The Republican party, again, 
has not been wholly free from the taint of socialism, fanati- 
cism, and puritanism. Catholics have looked upon it as 
simply a continuation of the Abolition party, only less frank 
and honest. Its most prominent leaders were Zhe Vew York 
Tribune, Protestant ministers, and evangelical laymen, in 
whose success they could see little hope for the negro, and 
only disadvantage to themselves. The Zribiine had become 
notorious as a journal whose columns were open to Fourier- 
ism, Socialism, Communism, Red-Republicanism, Free- 
Loveism, and all the anti-religious, anti-moral, and anti- 
social isms that had in late years convulsed all Europe, and 
threatened the very existence of Christian society “~ Chris- 
tian civilization. How could Catholics fraternize with a 
party whose chief organ was such a journal? Nor was the 
eadership of the New England ministers and the evan- 
gelicals, who can never support a cause without seeking to 
destroy the good there may be in it, by prostituting it to 
their own narrow, anti-Catholic, and sectarian views and 
prejudices—any more attractive to Catholics. Add to this 
the formal declaration of the Vew York Times, one of the 
organs of the Evangelical or Know-Nothing wing of the 
Republican party, that “as soon asx they had put down the 
Southern Rebellion, they must turn round and put down 
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the Catholics,’ and we can understand very easily the 
repugnance of Catholics to the Republican party. More- 
over, the candidate supported by the Republican party for 
the Presidency in 1856, had first been brought forward and 
nominated by the American or Know- Nothing party, whose 
nomination he accepted, although, in fact, far enough from 
being a Know-Nothing himself ; ‘and, indeed, the Repub- 
lican. party owed its successes to its union with the Know- 
Nothing party. These things have not escaped the ome 

vation of our political Catholies, who have been able 

‘arry almost the whole body of the clergy as well as laity 
age iinst the Republican party. 

Nevertheless, we do not urge these things as a complete 
justification of the political course taken by our Catholic 
brethren, otherwise we should not ourselves be found sus- 
taining the Republican Administration, exposing ourselves 
on the one side to the fire of our Catholic brethren, and on 
the other to that of the Know-Nothings. As a matter of 
fact, Zhe Tribune has dropped most of its offensive isms, 
and the Puritan element, strong as it may be, lays aside its 
sectarianism, and welcomes patriotism wherever it finds it, 
whether in a Catholic or a Protestant. The statement of 
the Z%mes by no means expresses the policy of the Repub- 
lican party ; and finally, the Know-Nothings have drawn off 
from the Republic ans, and are now an integral portion of 
the Democratic party itself. It was their defection from the 
Republican ranks that secured the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic party in so many important State elections last year. 
The Knights of the Golden Circle, a secret society so pow- 
erful in the Middle and Western States, and who are as 
anti-Catholic as men well can be, are not to be found in the 
Republican ranks. They are all good Democrats—opposed 
to the abolition of Slavery, and in favor of secession or re- 
construction. We have never had an Administration so 
careful as the present to avoid every thing likely to wound 
the susceptibilities of Catholics or foreign-born citizens, or 
that has in the army or in civil life been more liberal to 
Catholics, or made less distinction between them and Pro- 
testants. Besides, Catholics who claim to be American 
citizens, should remember that they are not the country, 
that the country does not exist solely for their benefit, and 
that they are as much bound to labor, and, if need be, to 
make sacrifices for it, as are any other class of citizens. 
We, as citizens, are bound by our religion to serve our 
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country according to our ability, without stopping to ask 
what special benefit we are to receive in return; and if, in 
this hour of the nation’s trial, we are found faithful, vying 
with non-Catholics in self-sacrificing devotion to it, our fu- 
ture here is assured, and no party can ever have the power, 
even if the disposition, to molest us or deprive us of our 
equality as freemen and citizens. 

Moreover, our Catholic leaders seem not to have reflected 
that, by associating the Church with the Democratic party, 
and placing Catholics in opposition to the war for national 
life and integrity, they are acneves the very course best 
fitted to bring upon them the very fate they are so anxious 
to avert. Whether the Union be restored or not, the De- 
mocratic party can never again permanently control the 
destinies of the United States. If the Union is divided, 
and it be proved that Catholics have been, as a body, active 
on the side opposed to the Government, and directly or in- 
directly aided its enemies, they will, as being mostly a 
foreign element in the country, and holding ra ‘religion’ op- 
posed by the great majority of the people, ‘be the first to 
feel the effects of national disappointment and mortification. 
The whole national and Evangelical, or non-Catholic sen- 
timent of the country will be directed against them, to de- 
prive their religion of its freedom, to take from them their 
rights as Amerie: in citizens, and perhaps to expel them from 
the national ter ritory. Non-Catholic Democrats will have 
as little disposition as ability to protect them, and, perhaps, 
as a means of recovering lost popularity, will be foremost 
in hurrying on the war against them. If the Government 
succeeds in spite of all opposition, and Catholics have aided 
that opposition, the nation will still take measures against 
having, on any future occasion, so large and powerful a body 
in its midst to endanger its existence. The non-Catholic 
Democrats with whom they have associated will be let off, 
and they will be made the scapegoat of the nation’s sins ; 
for we must remember that the nation is non-Catholic, and 
likes not our religion, and is ready at any time to abridge 
our freedom, if it can get only a fair, or even a plausible pre- 
text for doing so. In tact, we should deserve severe chastise- 
ment if we really proved ourselves disloyal ; for though the 
nation has no sympathy with our religion, it has given thus 
far full freedom and protection to our Catholic conscience. 
We have had ali the rights of American citizenship; we 
have lived under the protection of just and equal laws. 
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Annoyances we may, now and then, have had, but persecu- 
tion none, and our religion has had freer scope here than in 
even the so-called Catholic countries of Europe. We should 
prove ourselves the most unprincipled sad ungrateful of 
men if, when we saw the nation in trial, her very life 
threatened by a most formidable rebellion, we refused to 
rush to her assistance, remained indifferent, took sides with 
the rebels and their sympathizers, or thought only of our 
own special interests as a foreign colony. We should merit 
the fate Louis XIV. inflicted on his Huguenot subjects, 
when he deprived them of the rights secured to them by the 
Edict of Nantes, dragooned them into a profession of the 
Catholic religion, or expelled them from French territory. 
Yet we have not thus far merited that fate. We may 
have been unwise, imprudent, and suffered our tastes and 
prejudices to carry us much too far; but we have not gener- 
ally intended to be disloyal, as is evinced by the large num- 
bers of Catholics who, both as officers and men, have entered 
the army under the different calls of the Government for vol- 
unteers to put down the Rebellion. Several of the early 
regiments raised were composed exclusively, or very nearly 
exclusively, of Catholics; in many Catholics are the ma- 
jority; and in few are there not some Catholics to be found. 
Inder the earlier calls, the number of Catholics who re- 
sponded was more than the Catholic quota. Whatever the 
motives that have operated with these Catholic volunteers. 
It cannot be pretended that they were opposed to the Union, 
or unwilling to fight for its maintenance; and no troops 
have fought more bravely, endured more hardship, per- 
formed more arduous service, or suffered more severely from 
the casualties of war, and the nation owes them, as well as 
those not Catholics, a debt of gratitude which, for her honor 
we hope, she will be slow to forget, and never unwilling to 
pay. However strongly in this city, where they are nearer 
eing disloyal than anywhere else, except in the Border Slave 
States, they have sympathized with the Democratic party, 
it will always be true that Catholics, both Irish and German, 
though not born in the country, have in large numbers mer- 
ited the honor of being ranked as true American patriots, 
and have put to shame many native-born Americans, who 
would be indignant were their patriotism or devotion to the 
cause of the Union in the slightest degree questioned. 
It is but simple justice to observe, that even our Demo- 
cratic Catholics do not regard the present struggle as one of 
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life and death to the nation. They look upon it very much 
in the light of an ordinary struggle between two political 
parties, each striving for power and place, and in which a 
citizen may take either side without any impeachment of 
his loyalty. They have generally believed that the Rebel- 
lion cannot be put down and the Secessionists reduced to 
submission by military force, and perhaps they have felt 
that no great harm would result even from the division of 
the country into two separate and independent nations. 

They would prefer the Union should remain undivided. 

but, if the Slaveholding States no longer wish to be united 
in the same political community with ‘the Free States, why 
not let them go, and goin peace? <A forced union is no 
real union at all, and can be only temporarily maintained. 

The Rebels are ready to let us alone, if we will let them 
alone. Let us then have peace, and no more useless waste 
of treasure and uncalled-for effusion of blood. So, we ap- 
prehend, the majority of them have looked upon the strug- 
eg and so have most foreigners and foreign governments 
ooked upon it. Not having the feelings and associations of 
our old American born population, whose fathers shed their 
blood to gain us a country and to make us a nation, and 
reasoning more as foreign residents than as American citi- 
zens, they see no vital principle at stake, and think that if 
we should take a little ghostly advice from the Catholic 
Mirror, The Record, and the Freeman's Journal, restore 
the Democrats to power, and allow them to make peace, 
either by reconstruction on a basis acceptable to the Rebels, 

or by a peaceable division of the Union, all would be well. 

To them it is much the same whether they live under the 
Stars and Bars or under the Stars and Stripes, since they 
were born under neither. 

It has been with some such view of the case, we suppose, 
that there has been solicited and obtained a Letter from the 
Holy Father, just published in the papers, though dated last 
October, to the Archbishop of New York, calling upon him 
and his associate bishops to do all in their power to dis- 
pose the American Government and people to make peace, 
and to put an end to the further effusion of-blood. This 
would be very proper, if there were no principle, no right 
involved, and the belligerents could adjust their difficulties 
without the absolute surrender of either to the other. But 
the war in which we are engaged, unhappily, is not one 
that admits of such adjustment. It is a war between the 
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nation and its rebellious subjects. The Rebels demand not 
a redress of grievances, real or pretended, that might be 
granted, nor even a change in the form and constitution of 
the Gov ernment, which might be conceded without loss of 
national unity and continuity; but a division of the coun- 
try, and the ‘erection of over one third of the population 
and more than one half of the territory of the Union into a 
separate and independent nation. Between conceding this 
and the submission of the Rebels there is no middle course 
practicable or conceivable. Peace, then, either means a 
continuance of the war till the Rebels are forced to submit, 
or it means disunion, national dismemberment, and the 
recognition of the Confederacy as an iudependent nation. 
Such is the very nature of the question; and, therefore, as 
the Government cannot, without surrendering its inherent 
rights, and sacrificing the unity, dignity, and sov ereignty ae 
the nation, concede division, and the erection out of 
population ” and territory of a separate and selstootien 
State, it has refused, very justly, all offers of foreign medi- 
ation. There is nothing to mediate, for there is no medium 
between recognizing the separate nationality and independ- 
ence of the so-called Confederate States and denying it, and 
doing our best to reduce the Rebels to submission to their 
legitimate national sovereign. 

We revere the paternal care of his Holiness for our coun- 
try; but we must be permitted to say that he cannot re- 
quire the nation to surrender its rights and dignity, and vol- 
untarily, even for the sake of peace, consent to dismem- 
berment. We have not learned that he has himself as yet 
consented to the secession of his dimilian provinces, made 
po with Victor Emanuel, and recognized the kingdom of 

aly. His Holiness must be well aware that we are doing 
only what his own government attempted, when it raised the 
Trish legion and ollected all the military forces it could, and 
placed them under the command of the brave and accom- 
plished General Lamorici¢re. His government would have 
recovered his seceded states and brought them back under his 
temporal authority, if it had been able, and we presume 
would do it to-morrow if it had the requisite military force. 
The Popes have, in times past, waged more than one war 
against their rebellious subjects or vassals, for the recovery 
or maintenance of the integrity of the Roman State. 
When the Holy Father was asked, for the peace of Italy 
and the interests of Religion, to resign his temporal rights, 
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with ample indemnification for their loss, he answered, Von 
possumus. He said he could not do it without violating his 
oath and betraying the trust he had received from God, 
through the Chureh; he surely then cannot complain of our 
Government if, when asked to consent to national dismem- 
berment, it answers, “Von possumus ; we cannot do it with- 
out violating our oath, and betraying the trust we have 
received from God, through the nation.” The bishops from 
all parts of the world, assembled at Rome last year, in an ad- 
dress to the Pope, warmly applauded his conduct; and how 
can our American bishops disapprove a parallel conduct in 
the case of our Government, since, in both cases, the ques- 
tion concerns the temporal sovereignty alone / 

Our filial reverence for the Chief of our religion, and our 
high-toned views of the Papal power, which we have never 
hesitated to assert and defend, and which are well known 
to our readers, do not permit us to regard with indifference 
such a letter as this, which is ascribed to his Holiness, if as- 
sured of its authenticity. We cannot treat as of no import- 
ance the Pope’s recommendation to peace, for the mission 
of peace is peculiarly his as the Vicar of Jesus Christ on 
earth. But we are certain that the letter published as his in 
the newspapers either has been forged in his name, or has 
been solicited and obtained on a gross misrepresentation of 

the actual state of American affairs. It is no Catholic doc- 
trine that the magistrate bears not the sword, or that a 
sovereign nation has not the right to defend itself, to main- 
tain its unity and the integrity of its territory, so far as able, 
against any and every fue, foreign or domestic. The only 
ground on which his Holiness could urge our Government to 
put an end to the war before gaining its legitimate ends, is, 
that those ends are not attainable, that it cannot suppress 

the Rebellion and restore the Union, and, therefore, that the 
further prosecution of the war is unlawful, a criminal effu- 
sion of blood, and consequently a war which God and hu- 
manity forbid—one of those wars which justify the armed 
intervention of civilized nations to bring them to a close, if 
they cannot otherwise put an end to them. But this in- 
volves a question of fact as well as a question of law, and 
one of those questions of fact in regard to which all the 
world admit the, Pope may be misinformed as well as 
anybody else, since it is not a divinely revealed fact, or even 

what is called a “ dogmatic fact.” Nothing w arrants the 
assumption of the letter that our Civil War is a war carried 
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on by our Government from mere pride, obstinacy, or re- 
venge, without any reasonable hope of success; nothing 
warranted it last October, the date of the letter, to any one 
who knew the real facts in the case; and far less was there 
any thing to warrant it when the letter was first published, 
after the splendid and important, if not decisive, victories 
recently won by the Federal arms. The Federal army, 
considering the difficulties it has had to contend with, has 
accomplished more in two years and a half than was ever 
accomplished, in the same space of time, by any of the ar- 
mies of modern Europe, or the world; and we never, for 
ourselves, expected the war to be a short war; we never ex- 
eT it to end short of seven years, and, if necessary, the 

nited States can carry it on, with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, for a much longer period. We cannot concede, then, 
that our war is hopeless, and one of those wars which may 
not be prosecuted by our Government without crime 
against humanity, or sin against God. 

The war, it is true, is, on the part of the Rebels, even 
supposing what cannot for a moment be conceded, that 
their cause is just, instead of being as it is void of all right 
and wholly indefensible, a hopeless war, and therefore 
a crime against humanity and a sin against God; and it 
is not the Federal Government and loyal people of the 
United States that the Pope and American bishops should 
exert themselves to dispose to peace, but the Confede- 
rate Government and the rebellious population of the 
seceded States. They are the party carrying on a hope- 
less war; a war that nothing, without foreign intervention 
in their favor, which were a gross indignity and wrong to 
us, or traitorous sympathy and aid from Northern Demo- 
crats, can possibly render successful. It is singular that 
in this war all the appeals at home and abroad for peace 
should be addressed to the Federal Government and loyal 
"Saga of the Union, and that nobody should appear to 

e aware that the Rebels can have peace any day they 
wish, by simply laying down their arms, dissolving their 
illegal Confederate Government, returning to their alle- 
giance, and giving reasonable security for their future 
good behavior, that is, by doing what is only their, simple 
duty! That there ever was war was their crime, and that 
the war continues is solely their fault. The Government 
and loyal people do not want war; they never wanted 
war, and will not continue it one moment after the Rebels 
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have thrown down their arms and disbanded their armies. 
There never was any need of his Holiness or the American 
bishops to labor to dispose the Government and loyal 
people to peace, for they are and have been so disposed 
from the first; and the quickest and surest way of getting 
peace is for our bishops and priests, backed by the earnest 
wishes of the Holy Father, to use all their influence to 
prevent divisions at the North, and to persuade their own 
people to give their united and hearty support to the Gov- 
ernment. It is not the Government nor the loyal people 
that prolong the war, but the opposition they meet with 
from the Democratic party, with which the great body of 
our Catholic people are associated. Detach from the Dem- 
ocratic peace party its Catholic supporters, and it would be 
too weak seriously to embarrass the Government, for there 
is not a State that has not seceded, in which, without the 
Catholic vote, it would not be in a hopeless minority. 
Strengthen the loyal party by the cordial and united support 
of the Catholic population, and the Government could 
speedily bring the Rebels to terms, and put a just and hon- 
orable end to this frightful Civil War. 

But the letter ascribed to his Holiness is calculated, as far 
as it has any effect, though of course, if authentic, not so in- 
tended by the Holy Father, to encourage the Copperhead 
peace party, and to array Catholics against the war ; that is, 
practically against the nation. It is true, the letter says 
another of similar import has been written to thé Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans ; but that amounts to nothing, for 
the Catholic population is nearly all in the loyal States, and 
there are not Catholics enough in the seceded States to have 
any appreciable influence for peace or war on either the Re- 
bel Government or the Rebel people. There are not over a 
hundred thousand Catholics all told in the seceded States, 
and a considerable portion of them are Gallicans of the 
lowest type, and would pay very little respect to a Papal 
letter admonishing them to make peace, or to submit to the 
national authority. The letter can have any appreciable 
influence only in the loyal States, where there are probably 
two and a half millions or three millions of Catholics, and 
its only influence on them must be to withdraw them from 
the support of the Government, and place them in opposi- 
tion to the Union. The well-meant mediation of his Holi- 
ness, like all mediation in the case, as far as practically 
efficacious, is all on one side, against legitimate authority 
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and in favor of rebellion and revolution, and, if successful, 
would secure the dismemberment of the Union and South: 
ern independence; for peace, without the submission of the 
Rebels, means that, nothing more, nothing less. His Holi- 
ness, then, either could not have ’ authorized the letter, or 
else he has been imposed upon, and wholly deceived as to 
the real state of our affairs, and as to the practical effect of 
his intervention. It could at best only tend to unite the 
Catholics in the loyal States with the Copperheads against 
the Government to which they owe allegiance. ‘ 

3ut we are told that “the North can never conquer the 
South.” We concede it; but that the Government cannot 
conquer the Rebels, and re-establish the national authority 
over the whole territory of the Union, we do not concede. 
The war is not a war between the North and the South, 
and should never be spoken of as such; but a war of the 
nation, under its legitimate authority, to reduce its rebel- 
lious subjec ts in arms against it to their obedience e, and this 
it can and will do in spite of foreign mediation or foreign 
intervention—in spite of Rebel sympathizers, aiders, and 
abettors in the States that have not revolted, and in spite 
of good, well-meaning, but weak and timid men, who are 
always afraid of a battle, and cry out for peace. The 
Republic is not yet dead, nor yet in its agony. But its life 
will not be saved, and it restored to health and soundness, 
without the patriotic devotion of the people, and their 
readiness to make any and every sacrifice for their country. 
The war which the nation is w aging is not a war of ambi- 
tion, of conquest, or of national acerandizement. It has no 
aggressive character, no oppressive feature. It is purely a 
war of self-defence, for the defence and maintenance of the 
nation itself in its inherent rights and legitimate authority. 
It is not a war the benefit of which is to inure to this gene- 
ration only, but to all coming generations. It is not a war 
for party, but for country, and we, as American citizens, 
have no right to desist from it, to oppose it, or refuse to aid 
its prosec ution, because it imposes upon us great and painful 
sacrifices. Men who will not, at the call ‘of their country, 
give up all personal interest, and even life itself, are no true 
patr iots, and are unworthy to be counted citizens. Men who 
will do no more for the country than they can pers sonally 
secure from it in return, fail to comprehe ind and appreciate 
their civil duties. No meaner wretch breathes than he 
who, when his country is in danger, asks: “ What am I to 
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gain by defending her?’ Never is there any thing great 
or good won without sacrifice, and he who lacks the power 
of sacrifice is no true man. Patriotism is love of country, 
and all love is sacrifice. The true lover sacrifices all he 
has, and gives even himself to the beloved. A generation 
that asks only what it is ta gain for itself by defending its 
country, is a mean and contemptible generation, and not fit 
to be counted among the generations of men. It denies 
the continuity and solidarity of the human race, and prac- 
tically denies both God and man. The present generation 
had predecessors and will have successors. It has inherited 
a rich and noble patrimony, won by the toils, and labors, and 
sufferings, and blood of our fathers, and held iw TRU st, to 
be transmitted unimpaired and even augmented to its suc- 
cessor. Woe to us if we waste it in riotous livi ing, on our 
own pleasures and selfish indulgence, and leave nothing to 
our children but our debts and the shame of our prodi- 
gality! Country is lost when the people expect the nation 
to live and thrive without love, sacrifice, heroism. We 
must think not simply of what we are to gain by defending 
our country, but of what we owe it and are able to do for 
it. We must not isolate ourselves from the future, as if the 
race were to end with us, but identify ourselves with all the 
generations to come, feel that we survive in them, are one 
with them, and serve ourselves in serving them. We live in 
the life of our country, and no sacrifices are too precious or 
too costly to make for her preservation, her honor, or her 
glory. Hitherto we have only been recipients of the bene- 
fits of the Government; it has done all for us, we nothing 
for it. Now is the time to repay the benefits we have 

received, and to prove that we know how to appreciate 
them. Now is the time to be grateful, generous, disinter- 
ested, self-sacrificing, heroic, and thus save the patrimony 
received from our fathers, and transmit it unimpaired and 
augmented to our children. 

The Secessionists, their Democratic and Pro-Slavery sym- 
pathizers, and our kind-hearted Northern peace men, we 
should bear in mind, are only playing the game of the 
European Czsarists, aristocrats, and conservatives, intended 
to deprive the Republic of its rank as a great power, and to 
destroy its Republican prestige and influence. This Republic 
is offensive to them, because it lends a formidable moral 
support to the European liberals, and may one day lend a 
material support, which will render every European throne 
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insecure, and every despotic government impracticable. It 
is necessary, then, to check its growth, break up the Union, 
throw American society into chaos, render Republicanism 
odious, and compel the American people either to come 
under the protection of the Europein powers, as has been 
the case with the Ottoman Empire, or to seek the re-estab- 
lishment of order through the institution of monarchy or a 
military despotism. To this end the European Cesarists and 
conservatives find the preservation of coum necessary— 
necessary as being in itself a great drawback upon the influ- 
ence of the great Republic in favor of popular freedom, and 
as furnishing an instrument for dividing and breaking up 
the Republic itself. The existence of a strong Anti-Slavery 
party at the North, and of a strong Pro-Slavery party at the 
South they desire, as favorable to disuriion; but the aboli- 
tion of Slavery, with all the States united, is the thing of 
all others to be warred against. Secession was concocted 
chiefly with France and England, who pledged it their 
moral support, and all the material aid the could give it 
without coming to an open rupture with the United States. 
Faithfully, so far, have both France and England redeemed 
their pledge. England has given it all her moral influence, 
supplied it with arms and munitions of war, built, armed, 
and manned a navy for it, with which to prey on our 
commerce, and secure it success. France has aided it by all 
her moral power, by proffers of mediation, which, if 
accepted, could operate only to secure its success, mak- 
ing indirect war upon us by invading Mexico, and setting 
up a monarchy on the ruins of its Republican institutions. 
Secession chiefs, whether they know it or not, are only the 
tools of France and England, used by them to discredit or 
destroy Republicanism, to deprive the New World of all 
power to influence through European liberals the politics 
of the Old. 

Now we beg our Catholic readers to note that the Catho- 
lics of nearly all Europe give their sympathies to the two 
western European powers in their real if not avowed war 
on our Republic and the popular freedom it represents. 
They favor the Confederacy, wish it success, and set up a 
yell of exultation at every disaster that befalls the Federal 
arms. The only notable exception is the small band of liberal 
Catholics whose organ is Le Correspondant, and whose 
leaders are the Bishop of Orléans, the Count de Montalem- 
bert, the Count de f alloux, Augustin Cochin, and a few 
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others, who remain faithful to the parti-Catholique, that 
from 1830 to 1850 rendered such important services to 
liberty and religion throughout the civilized world. In 
Ireland we may have a few Catholic friends, in England 
we have none; in the rest of Europe none, except the sup- 

orters of the new Kingdom of Italy. Nowhere has our 

epublic more bitter enemies, and nowhere is there a 
stronger desire to see its power and influence destroyed, 
than among European Catholics, who seem to have resolved, 
since the terrible fright they got in 1848 from the Mazzi- 
nians in Italy, and the Red Republicans in France, on link- 
ing the Catholic cause throughout the world with that of 
Cesarism. It is easy to explain this inveterate hostility to 
our Republic and to Republicanism, or that form of Republi- 
canism known as Democracy, without charging our raion 
with hostility to freedom; but it is not easy for us Ameri- 
can Catholics, the majority and dominant portion of whom 
are of European birth or education, from being influenced 
and carried away by our European brethren, or from being 
drawn, unconsciously and unintentionally, into the con- 
spiracy against American union, freedom, and greatness, 
which they unquestionably support. Here is the danger 
against which we warn our brethren, and have not ceased 
to warn them at any time since 1852, when the reaction 
against revolutionism had re-established, with the approba- 
tion and joy of the French Bishops, the Napoleonic empire 
in France, and when the European conspiracy against our 
Republic was formed. Unconsciously and involuntarily no 
small portion of our American Catholic population have 
been drawn into the support of its plans, and even the Holy 
Father himself, if the letter ascribed to him is authentic, 
has been induced to lend the conspiracy his powerful aid. 
The letter in itself, taken without reference to the use 
intended to be made of it by those who solicited it, is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from the goodness of heart 
and paternal affection of Pius IX., and is only a proper 
manifestation of his solicitude as the Father of Christendom, 
and the Spiritual Guardian of the rights and duties ef both 
sovereigns and subjects. He had and could have no thought 
of doing or saying any thing prejudicial to this great Repub- 
lic, where the Church has enjoyed perfect freedom and pro- 
tection, and where he himself has been more truly Pope 
than in any other country on earth. There has been the 
most perfect freedom of communication between the Head 
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and the members, and no civil proclamation, placet, or per- 
mission has been demanded or thought of. The civil 
Government has in no manner interfered with ecclesiastical 
affairs, and has left them entirely to the management 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. It has never interfered 
in the selection, recommendation, nomination, or appoint- 
ment of pastors, and has neither had nor claimed any right 
to be consulted. The Pope could have no hostility as 
Pope to our Republic. But the enemies of the Repub- 
lic have had a purpose in soliciting and publishing his 
letter, which he did not suspect. They abused his kind- 
ness of heart, and obtained a document perfectly fair and 
just, and generous and noble, in his intention and on its 
face, which they could use to aid them in their purpose of 
breaking up the Union, perpetuating Slavery, and checking 
the spread of popular freedom. 
Our Catholic readers will now see why we attach so much 
importance to a letter which seems only a priestly exhort- 
ation to peace, and why we take so much pains to warn 
them against allowing themselves to become associated with 
the peace Democrats. These peace Democrats are the dupes 
of the Secessionists, as the Secessionists themselves are the 
dupes of England and France, and used by wily European 
statesmen to “destroy the greatness, the power, the influence, 
and the glory, if not the independence of their own country, 
for the purpose of giving security to European aristocrats 
und absolutists. American Catholics, whether foreigners 
or natives by birth, either as C atholics or as citizens, "an 
not prudently or safely gowith them. We are free here in 
the general freedom of the citizen ; and when we lose our 
freedom as citizens, we lose our freedom as Catholics, for 
the nation is not Catholic, but anti-Catholic. Throughout 
the world the interests of Catholicity are inseparably 
united to those of popular freedom, and popular freedom is 
now represented by the Governmentand loyal people of the 
United States, and is warred against alike by Southern se- 
cessionist, and European despot. Our Government may 
have committed blunders, and the loyal people may have, 
as we believe they have, ’ pushed their Republicanism too 
far, and given it a too democratic development, but with 
all their faults, they are the representative, and the only 
acknowledged representative, of the liberal and popular ten- 
dencies of the age. The ruin of the American Republic 
would be the most serious calamity that could befall the 
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Catholie Church, not only here, but throughout the world, 
for henceforth her freedom must be secured not by asser- 
tions of her supremacy as a corporation, nor by concordats 
or treaties between her and secular governments, but in 
the freedom of the citizen ; and the loss of civil freedom by 
the citizen involves her enslavement to the civil power. 
Catholics, therefore, in warring against our Republic, and 
laboring to extinguish Republican liberty, are really war- 
ring against the interests alike of their Church and of 
humanity. One is practically a traitor to the Church in 
taking sides with the Rebellion, no less than to his country. 
We need not repeat what we have already said of the 
dangers to which we, as Catholics, expose ourselves here in 
this country by joining with the formidable conspiracy 
against liberty and the rights of humanity, or by refusing 
to give our hearty and energetic support to the Government 
in its efforts to defeat it. If we do so, we shall be deprived 
of our citizenship,and our Church will suffer gravely from our 
disloyalty, or lack of loyalty. We are already suspected of 
being governed more by the opinions, character, and exam- 
ple of our brethren abroad than by our sense of duty to our 
own country ; and we may easily imagine the indignation 
and wrath with which we should be visited, if the proofs 
that we really are so were furnished and shown to be con- 
clusive against us. The warweare waging reaches far, and 
involves far graver consequences than the generality of the 
people imagine. The Slavery question is not contined to 
the simple question whether the four millions of persons and 
their posterity, now claimed as Slaves in this country, are 
to be free or to remain bondmen, but involves the whole 
question of liberty or despotism for the world. The ques- 
tion whether civilization is to advance, or is to be arrested 
for an indefinite number of ages, turns now for its decision 
on the question, whether these persons are to be set free or 
to be held in bondage. The cause of humanity and of the 
Church is to-day on the side of these poor, despised, degra- 
ded, and unhappy four millions of negro Slaves ; and we de- 
cide against both, if we decide against Emancipation. Oh, 
stupid and blind, how is it that we discern not the signs of 
the times? Sneer not at the “nigger,” for to-day it is in 
him we must find our Lord, and in serving him that we are 
to serve the Church of God. “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
The kings, kaisers, aristocrats and oppressors conspire to- 
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ether against the righteous cause ; but he that sitteth in the 
oma shall laugh at them, and shatter them in pieces as 
a potter’s vessel. The conspiracy will not pryateet 3 This 
nation will not be destroyed, nor its mission in modern ciy- 
ilization be revoked. No matter how weak, short-sighted, or 
incapable may be the persons to whom are committed the 
reins of power, they are working with a strength greater 
than their own, are doing more than they know, ome going 
farther than they see. With them God will confound the 
wise, bring down the mighty, and take the wicked in their 
own craftiness. The nation had sinned and deserved to be 
chastised ; it had become foul, and needed to be purified ; 
but it will not fail. Not the strength, skill, or bravery of 
the Rebels, aided by foreign mediation or intervention, or 
by divisions in the loyal States, peace parties and New 
York mobs or insurrections, traitorous governors, traitorous 
members of Congress, and Common Councils, will prevent it 
from winning the victory, and continuing its majestic march 
in harmony with the noble and irrepressible instincts of hu- 
manity, in securing freedom and equal rights for all of the 
human race. God has given it this mission, however un- 
worthy it may be of it, and will not suffer it to fail. Asa 
people, we shall prove equal to the sacrifices demanded of us 
Yet let us not suppose the battle is fought and the victory 
won. There are, no doubt, reverses still in store for us, and 
our fortitude may be tried as it has not yet been tried, 
and the hearts of many may grow faint and fail them. It is 
altogether too soon to talk of peace, and to discuss its condi- 
tions. Our brave and true hearted soldiers have yet many 
a weary march before them, and more blood to shed to en- 
rich and consecrate American soil, before each State be- 
comes hallowed ground ; but the reverses will be borne up 
against, the marches will be made, the blood will be wil- 
lingly poured out, and victory crown in peace her heroes 
with fresh and fadeless laurels. France may mediate, and 
England, while pretending to be neutral, may exert all her 
power to give success to the arms of the traitors and oppres- 
sors; but in vain. We dare defend our cause with all the 
world in arms against us, for we defend rightful authority, 
the rights, dignity, and independence of nations, the freedom 
and interests of religion, the deliverance of the oppressed, 
and the rights and honor of our common manhood, and fail 
we cannot. It were impious to think it. 
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Art. I.—TZhe New Brahminical Literature of New Enc- 
LAND. 


Tue title of our article will very likely suggest to the 
minds of many readers thoughts of ‘Boorainpooter, Seringa- 

atam, Vizigapatam, and the Ganges. They will perhaps 
imagine that the enter rising Y ankees, who carry ice to the 
uncomfortably warm lindoos, have brought back in ex- 
change Vedas, Shasters, and Indian Manuals of penance 
and contemplation; that they have arrayed themselves in 
turbans and long gowns, and commenced living on rice and 
water, hanging themselves on trees, learning to sit in one 
position for fifty years regarding their own central point, 
and otherwise striving, after the true Brahminical mode, to 
lose their own identity in the Universal All. We must dis- 
pel this illusion at the outset, and make known that such a 
religious enterprise as this has not yet been commenced. 
The Brahminical caste of New England does not exist, in 
this literal sense of the word, dear reader, except in your 
lively imagination ; and your surmises are no better founded 
than the views expressed in our newspapers and political 
speeches about that section of our country usually are. The 
title of Brahminical caste is simply a very felicitous soubri- 
quet, which has been employed by that witty and clever 
writer, Oliver Wendell I ‘olmes, to designate the clerical 
and literary class of society in New England. Here is the 
description of it, in his own words: 


THE BRAHMIN CASTE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


“There is nothing in New England corresponding at all to the 
feudal aristocracies of the Old World. What we mean by “ aris- 
tocracy” is merely the richer part of the community. Of course 
this trivial and frivolous fact of personal wealth does not create a 
permanent class... There is, however, in New England, an aris- 
tocracy, if you choose to call it so, which has a far greater character 
of permanence. It has grown to be a caste,—not in any odious 
sense, generation 
after generation, it has acquired a distinct organization and physi- 
ognomy, which not to recognize is mere stupidity, and not to be 
willing to describe would show a distrust of the good nature and 
intelligence of our readers... This is the harmless, inoffensive, un- 
titled aristocraey referred to, ‘and which many readers will at once 
acknowledge. "There are races of scholars among us, in which 
aptitude for learning, and all these marks of it I have ‘spoken of, 
are congenital and hereditary. Their names are always in some 
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college catalogue or other. They break out every generation or 
two in some learned labor which calls them up after they seem to 
have died out. At last some newer name takes their place, it may 
be,—but you inquire a little and you find it is the blood of the 
Edwardses or the Chauncys or the Ellerys, or some of the old 
historic scholars, disguised under the altered name of a female de- 
scendant. Our scholars come chiefly from a privileged order, just 
as our best fruits come from well known grafts,—though now and 
then a seedling apple, like the Northern Spy, or a seedling pear, 
like the Seckel, springs from a nameless ancestry and grows to be 
the pride of all the gardens in the land.”* 


The principal founders of this order were the first Puritan 
clergy of New England. Once upon a time, they ruled 
with an absolute and undisputed sway, which continued 
with some gradual diminution during the colonial period. 
Since that epoch, their prestige and power have been di- 
vided by rival claimants, and the clerical order, no longer 
at one with itself, has dwindled in influence and importance. 
During the reign of the Puritan clergy, the literature of 
New England was chiefly composed of works of Calvinistic 
theology or devotion; to which were added, after the war 
of differing sects and parties began, the controversial and 


practical religious writings of these various aggregations. 
Of late, however, the literary Brahmins have been gaining 
the ascendency over their clerical brethren. The culture of 
science, philosophy, pvetry, art, and polite literature, has 


taken a new and vigorous vitality and growth. The chief 
among the cultivators of these various branches of intellec- 
tual work, are in several instances from the old clerical 
families with historic names, or have themselves partially 
or entirely given up the clerical profession for literature. 
One remarkable feature of this movement is this: While 
the best writers of New England have been making more 
and more use of the materials furnished by the history of 
the New England people and of Puritanism, they have been 
at the same time undermining and destroying the funda- 
mental doctrines of the old Puritan theology. While they 
exhibit with all the charms of language and description, the 
most heroic and the most beautiful aspects of Puritan life, 
they do it in the spirit of a funeral oration which one pro- 
nounces over a dead body lying coftined, shrouded, and 
ready to be deposited in the stately tomb, where it is to take 
its final repose. This fact suggests a great many very grave 


* Elsie Venner, Vol. L., Chapter 1. 
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and very momentous considerations respecting the religious 
future of New England, and of our country generally, which 
moves with it, in intellectual and religious matters, in a 
nearly co-incident orbit. 

Our purpose in this article is to present some of these 
considerations to the reflection of all who take an interest 
in them, but especially of our New England friends of the 
Brahminica] class. - We must beg their patient attention to 
a somewhat long résumé of the history of theology in New 
England, from the beginning, before we speak to the pre- 
cise point we intend to come at. 

Puritan theology founded and moulded the New England 
colonies, and is entitled to be regarded as the original, gen- 
uine, dominant theology of the New England people. All 
that other forms of Protestantism have gained, has been 
acquired as a conquest from the original Standing Order. 
The spirit of revolt against Calvinistic Puritanism, showed 
itself very early. The Baptists, who were exiled to Rhode 
Island, were merely rebels against the external discipline of 
the Standing Order, who enforced infant baptism; but not 
against their doctrine. A movement toward Arminianism 
manifested itself quite early, and paved the way for Uni- 
tarianism, but it does not appear to have had much energy 
or success. The movement toward Episcopacy was of much 
more importance. It was headed by the rector of Yale 
College, [ yr. Cutler, and joined by other eminent clergymen 
of the Congregational Church. This movement was a di- 
rect reaction from both doctrinal and practical Puritanism. 
Doctrinally it was a partial rejection of Calvinism in its 
most salient points, or at least a modification of them 
which changed the view of doctrine materially. Practi- 
cally, it was a rejection of the naked formalism, bad taste, 
and social rigorism which made the Puritan system so 
odious and intolerable. The clergymen and scholars who 
headed the movement were no doubt led to do so by con- 
victions which they had acquired by study respecting the 
constitution and order of the Apostolic Church. The laity, 
generally, went into the Episcopal Church, and remain in 
it now, because they like a quiet and decorous service, a 
soothing and moderate style of preaching, and liberty to in- 
dulge their taste for the recreations and enjoyments of this 
life. It is not to be wondered at that Episcopacy grew and 
flourished in Boston It had the advantage of a very re- 
spectable beginning, under the auspices of British royalty, 
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a thing not so distasteful to our ancestors, before the war 
of 1812, as we are apt to suppose. Its greatest success 
was in Connecticut, where the accession of Dr. Cutler, and 
the ability and energy of Bishop Seabury, gave it a great 
impetus, and where it was able to overthrow the State 
Constitution, thus sweeping away the political power of 
the Standing Order. We think that the Episcopal Church 
has been of great service to New England, and has served 
as a bridge of communication with the past, which will 
prove very available in the return to Catholicity. 

The Unitarian movement came next, enlisting in its 
service a large body of the choicest young men of the 
Brahminical caste, and completely possessing itself of the 
venerable stronghold of Harvard University. It were idle 
to repeat what has been said elsewhere in the pages of 
this Review, and is so well known generally, of the origin, 
causes, and character of this movement. 

Most insidious, most widely spread, and most successful 
of all, was the New School, or New Haven System of 
Theology. This system has undermined and nearly extir- - 

ated Calvinism proper, which is dying out in New Eng- 
and, as it did in Geneva, and in every other country of 
Europe, where it formerly had a home; Scotland only ex- 
cepted, where it dies hard, although the amiable “ Country 
Parson” is doing all he can to kill it. 

Methodism came with Whitefield and the disciples of 
Wesley, before the Revolution, as the religion of excitement 
and yr eee enthusiasm. It has taken a large body of the 
people from the Congregational Order, and has flourished 
to a considerable extent, especially in the towns, but it has 
never attracted to itself the more educated and cultivated 
class, or made any mark in the intellectual and scientific 
world. 

Besides these great religious movements, which have had 
a defined character and system, there have been others 
which have sprung from them irregularly, and without 
producing organized forms. Puseyism has made a few 
feeble efforts to Catholicize the respectable old High 
Church. <A kind of Congregational Puseyism, under the 
auspices of the younger Dr. Woods, has budded feebly at 
Bowdoin College. Spiritualism has made some progress, 
though how much we are unable to say. Finally, Trans- 
cendentalism, whose gifted prophet is. Emerson, and whose 
disciples are among the éite of New England, has sought 
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to fill the void left in the human soul by all these weari- 
some and unsatisfactory systems, by a philosophy, which 
either runs on in one direction to Pantheism, or curves 
around very gradually toward the mystic and contempla- 
tive theology of the middle ages, and so toward the Catholic 
Church. 

We ought not to forget also another manifestation of 
Transcendentalism, after the manner of Coleridge, allied 
with old Congregational orthodoxy, which appeared at the 
University of Burlington, Vermont, and was inaugurated 
by the late President Marsh. 

Many eminent men, and some men of genius are to be 
found among the leading Brahmins of various sects and 
yarties in New England. Edwards, Dwight, Hopkins and 
cate are specimens of the great Calvinistic theologians ; 
West, of the older Arminians; Taylor, Fitch, Stuart, and 
Park, of the New Haven School; Channing, the Wares, 
and the Buckminsters, of the Unitarians. Our memory does 
not recall any great names among the Episcopalians, unless 
Bishop Seabury be entitled to that appellation. The wri- 
ters and preachers of that denomination, however, have 
always excelled in the special controversy with the Con- 
gregationalists, and have not failed to whip their adver- 
saries handsomely. They have produced a few books of 
considerable merit and value on some of these questions of 
Church history and discipline; but we are not aware of 
their having given any works of the higher philosophy and 
theology, to the literature of New England. As scholars 
and literary men, we may mention Dr. Jarvis, Bishops Wil- 
liams, Clark, and Hopkins, and Dr. Huntington of Rete, 
whose culture is due to Unitarianism. 

At the present time, Protestantism seems to have nearly 
run through all its phases in New England, and to have 
come to a stand still The old controversies have pretty 
much subsided, and all parties are resting on their arms. 
Every thing that was to be said seems to have been said, 
and there are no new and vigorous works appearing on 
any side; or at least, but few such. There has not been 
vigor enough to answer the able and fatal assaults of Cath- 
arine Beecher on all the modifications of New England 
Calvinism, though she flaunts her defiant banner into their 
very faces. Nothing worth reading against the Catholic 
doctrine has been produced by any of the sects, though the 
Editor of this Review challenged controversy in Boston 
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for years, and the Catholic Church is growing and spread- 
ing under their eyes every day. Calvinists, New School 
men, Episcopalians and all the rest, appear to be sleeping 
amicably side by side, content with the maxim, non movere 
qguieta. Meanwhile, the face of the theological, philosophi- 
cal, and scientific world, is rapidly changing, revolutions of 
thought are preparing, and new mines are being dug 
under the fortresses of those sleeping theologians, who will 
awake some-day suspended in mid-air, amid the falling frag- 
ments of their shattered systems. Witness Colenso, witness 
Lyell and Agassiz, Egyptology, Comte, Buckle, Maurice, 
Hudson, the author of “Man and His Dwelling-Place,” 
and a hundred more borers into nature and history, and 
the Bible, and into every thing that is capable of being 
bored into or pried up, and who have no more respect for 
your pet hiding-places, than the white bears had for Dr. 
ane, caches, and kegs of pemmican. Hear the language 
of a Brahmin from New England, who is at present startling 
the Unitarians of New York city, by preaching like this: 


“It seems to me sometimes that his (Christ’s) very enemies 
could ask nothing more than that his friends should undertake to 
keep him safe in those caskets, at whose lids the burglars are con- 
tinually prying; in those citadels, at whose walls the battering- 
rams are thundering, beneath whose walls the mines are ready to 
be sprung. Within a few weeks a Bishop of the English Church 
—Colenso—has given powerful voice to the rationalism which di- 
rects at the Bible the canons of literary criticism, before which so 
many towers deemed impregnable have crumbled; and this very 
evening, an eminent orthodox divine, Dr. Cheever, throws up his 
hopeless breastwork to resist a foe who is mighty as the spirit of 
the age, and impalpable as the spirits of the air. The spread of 
knowledge, the growing independence of human thought, the in- 
creasing self-assertion of the time, the stubborn individuality which 
is characteristic of our generation, and must be even more charac- 
teristic of coming generations, the disrelish of mystery, the dis- 
trust of ecclesiastical power, the doctrines of soul-freedom that 
prevail, have already shattered fearfully the unity of the visible 
church, and are beginning to regard its assumptions of authority as 
fit only for a less enlightened age. The original creeds have been 
torn in a thousand pieces, and so hopeless is the attempt to recon- 
struct them, that creedlessness is fast becoming the people’s creed. 
If the Spirit Christ can only be found by those who seek him in 
the Scripture, the Church, the Creed, soon the majority of us must 
give up seeking him,”* 


* The Spirit Christ; O. B. Frothingham, pp. 13, 14. 
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We do not adopt this language and these sentiments as our 
own. We do not exult at seeing that these prognostics are 
likely to prove true. The words-we have quoted are those 
of a Protestant minister of great name, and are found in 
a sermon. They show the point already reached by New 
England Brahminism, and attest the truth of the view we 
were stating. The Protestant clergy of New England are 
not prepared to meet these exigencies of the time. The 
colleges, which are the great centres of clerical learning, 
power, and influence, although they have advanced wonder- 
fully within twenty years in the culture of classical and 
ee literature, and the mathematical and natural sciences, 
1ave no philosophy that is worth a rush, and no theology. 
What are the philosophy and theology of Harvard, Yale, 
and Andover? Where is the Review, Orthodox, Unita- 
rian, or Episcopalian, that is worthy of the attention of a 
thinking man? Some time ago the Contemporaine, a French 
Review, in an article on the Periodical Literature of the 
United States, pronounced this Review and the North 
American the only periodicals of any real value in the coun- 
try. The excellence of the North American is undisputed, 
but it is not an organ of philosophical and theological sci- 
ence. During the height of the New Haven Controversy, 
the Christian Spectator was briiliantly conducted by the 
great men of that party, especially by Dr. Fitch, a man of 
true philosophical and poetic genius, of rich artistic culture, 
the most winning modesty and simplicity of character, and 
one of the most admirable preachers to whom we have ever 
listened, though not an orator. A merchant of New York, 
belonging, we believe, to a New England Brahminical family, 
by the name of David N. Lord, who was singularly learned 
and much given to literary pursuits, published for a time, a 
Review of his own, first on the New Haven side, and then 
on the opposite, in which he displayed great metaphysical 
talent, a rich vein of imagination, and great mastery over 
diction, though erratic, and fanciful in the extreme. 

Another Review published in New York, but edited by 
New England men, advocated old Calvinistic orthodoxy, 
with considerable vigor and ability against New Haven. 
The first editor of this Review was the younger Leonard 
Woods, certainly a learned and accomplished man, although 
he has, we fear, failed in courage and fidelity to his convic- 
tions. The Catholic tendencies developed by this gentle- 
man, and which have shown themselves in other instances 
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in the family of the venerable old Professor of Andover ; 
who was the embodiment of Calvinistn and the great advo- 
cate of “ Total Depravity,” but yet a most gentle, and kind- 
hearted old man, caused him to retire, to “make room for 
the Rev. Charles D. Pi igeon. This gentleman was a learned 
and also a comical Yankee. In the German phrase, he 
“lived alone and cooked himself,” amid a confused mass of 
Greek and theology. He was a most singular compound of 
lugubrious grav ity ‘and ludicrous humor ; “and we remember 
well his comical appearance and talk at the table of the 
principal Brahmin who led the opposition to New Haven, 
with a great collar and white cravat far too large for him, 
while our boyish risibility was further provoked by the 
winks of a roguish sister who sat opposite. Oh, Pro- 
fessor of the Breakfast-Table! that you had been at that 
Breaktast-Table ; or at the tea-table, when the widow of a 
Dutch ambassador with four surnames, came to congratu- 
late a young Brahmin of the family on his first sermon ! 
But we forget that we are not writing for the Adlantic 
Monthly, and have lost our dignity, which we beg now to 
resume. 

The gentleman last alluded to was one of the best Greek 
scholars our country has ever produced, and used to read 
himself to sleep on cars and steamboats with Demosthenes, 
and then dream in Greek. We believe he actually read 
Plato, and are quite sure that his Review had a high char- 
acter for heunbt and scholarship. Howbeit, it died, and 
the Spectator “died, and the old New England clergy are 
dying, without much prospect of leaving successors who will 
be able to preserve even the amount of influence they have 
had on the intellectual world. We have no desire to the- 
orize or to exaggerate. We speak in part from an inti- 
mate and personal knowledge of the subject in hand, and 
in part from the testimony we are continually receiving 
from intelligent Protestants, fully conversant with the state 
of things in New England. We ‘have reason to believe that 
all kinds of positive Protestantism are losing, and to a great 
extent have lost, their hold on the minds of the most intel- 
ligent and educated men of New England. Boston is the 
intellectual centre; and in Boston, we hear it stated by 
well-informed persons, there is very little belief in revealed 
religion among the educated young men. The complaint 
comes from all quarters that the old orthodox Congregation- 
alism is dead, Unitarianism dead, T ranscendentalism burnt 
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out. The educated mind is in that state called in the fash- 
ionable world, dlasée. 

The old Puritan tradition has run its course, reached its 
term, and lost its dominion. 

Emancipated from these, the New England mind has 
nothing to direct it, and is looking about for something 
better, but finds nothing. There is far more of the old 
religious spirit of New England in Upper Canada and New 
Brunswick, and in our own Middle and Southern States, 
than in New England. If we would see a picture of the 
old régime, which is now almost gone, we may find it at St. 
Johns and Kingston, among the descendants of our own 
Tories, and Irish Orangemen. Passing southward, we find 
a far greater degree “of energy and - vigor manifested at 
New York than in B oston, in “the sections of the religious 
world represented by Beecher, Storrs, Cheever, the * Inde- 
pendent,” Osgood, Bellows, Frothingham, and the chiefs of 


the Episcopalian clergy. "At Princeton, which has how- 
ever lost, in the three Alexanders, its brighest ornaments, 
we find the only great stronghold of Calvinism left in the 
United States; and at Phil: adelphia, the head-quarters of 
Evangelical Protestantism, both Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian. The old fire, however, strange as it may seem, 


burns much more fiercely as we go farther South. Balti 
more, so far as itis not Catholic, is much more intensel y and 
ositively Protestant than any Northern city. Nowhere 
has haghioln Episcopacy reared its head so proudly and 
defiantly as there; or Presbyterianism, led by its Nevinses 
and Breckinridges, exhibited more of the old spirit of Knox 
and Calvin; or ethodism awakened a stronger flame of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, extending even to the higher classes, than 
in that unique and interesting city of hills and monuments, 
over which the solemn, Moorish: looking Cathedral domi- 
nates so majestically ; where the romantic enclosure of St. 
Mary smiles like an abbe -garden from the south of 
France, and the cross glitters in the morning and evening 
light, in whatever direction you turn your eye, over 
churches, monasteries, colleges, and even Protestant spires ; 
while both the stillest and the noisiest hours and streets are 
startled by deep-toned, loud-resonant or light-tinkling bells, 
ringing out for Mass, or Angelus, or the daily service of 
the English Liturgy. ‘Down still deeper into the regions of 
the sunny South, until we come to the veritable Jand of 
cinnamon shores and sandy bottoms; and, although, there 
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was never a greater delusion than the fancy that Catholicity 
has a more fertile field there than at the North, there is far 
more Protestant religious zeal. We have never been in any 
place where religion and its ministers command so deep 
and universal a respect as in Charleston, South Carolina. 
The hint we have given above at the feeble and unpromis- 
ing condition of Catholicity in the Southern States, exclu- 
sive of course of Louisiana, might be misunderstood, if we 
did not here allude to the exception furnished by Charleston 
and a few other large towns, where the illustrious Bishop 
England planted the cross, and offer to the successor of 
that great man and his clergy, whom we count among our 
most cherished friends, notwithstanding our decided repro- 
bation of the rebellion of their State, our tribute of sym- 
pathy in the disasters which the war has brought upon them, 
and the loss of their beautiful Cathedral and Presbytery. 
We are digressing. And lest, as we once heard old 
Robert Breckinridge say, in an Anti-Popery Lecture, we 
should digress so far as never to come back, we hasten our 
return to Boston ; just stopping at Richmond to remark, that 
the great rebel chief, Stonewall Jackson, was the most perfect 
beau-ideal of an old Puritan hero, with a dash of the cava- 
lier from his Virginian blood, that this century has produced. 
We go on with the delineation of the religious state of 
New England, and come now to the mass of the people. 
Generally speaking, the number of communicants in all the 
Protestant denominations bears an extremely small propor- 
tion to the population. The lower classes and the poor are 
mostly beyond any religious influence, and to a great extent 
do not attend church. Not only in the large towns, but even 
in some country districts, the greater portion of the people 
have ceased to do so. Indifference as to the tenets of their 
ore denomination, and the “‘ creedlessness” spoken of 
vy Mr. Frothingham, prevail generally, and even among 
those who outwardly profess religion. We do not deny 
that the preaching of their clergy has a considerable in- 
fluence on their moral conduct. But the mass are becoming 
less and less religious, and lapsing into a state of the most 
complete worldliness. Material prosperity, wealth, and the 
enjoyments of life, absorb their souls. A terrible reaction 
is taking place against the old Puritan rigorism. The young 
people are growing up in a boundless liberty, without fixed 
principles of religion, with most defective notions of mo- 
rality, prematurely developed in mind and body, pampered, 
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indulged, andsensual. Attwelve years for the boy, the pipe 
and cigar narcotize his tender brain; at sixteen the glass of 
brandy stimulates it, and beyond that, we leave the reader 
to suppose what is likely to follow. We have yet to see 
what the result will be, when the present generation of 
children have grown up to maturity, and give the law to 
social life. There has been great boasting of the morality 
of Protestant countries. As regards England, Scotland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, that boasting has been pretty well 
exploded. The desperate immorality of Scotland, the 
chosen home of Calvinism, is a patent and admitted fact. 
We dare not openly expose the moral ulcers that are eat- 
ing the life of the social body in New England and the 
United States generally. The advertisements that crowd 
the columns of the town and village newspapers, without 
a word of rebuke trom the press or pulpit, tell the tale with 
too fearful distinctness. What if the secret history of the 
vast communities gathered in the great factories and factory- 
towns could be spread before the light of day? What shall 
we say of the horrible helotism of those cruel prisons of 
hyper-civilization, in which life, health, morality, and all 
the well-being of soul and body gre so ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed? When will the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of that species 
of slavery be written, and its misery and cruelty find their 
Wendell Phillips ¢ 

We might pursue this painful subject further, and 
speak of political corruption, venality, selfishness, and de- 
generacy, the bitter fruits of radical democracy. The 
spirit of disintegration, religious, moral, political and 
social, is at work everywhere, and manifesting most threat- 
ening symptoms, which foreshadow:the ruin of our country. 
Its life was in the religious principle in which it had its 
birth, and that principle is dying out. All that we have 
said to prove it, is corroborated by the testimony of one of 
the first and leading Protestant ministers of New England, 
President Wayland, in a recent work entitled “ Letters on 
the Ministry of the Gospel.” We have not read the work 
itself, but a long and careful abstract of it is given in the 
New York Daily Tribune ot May 30th, 1863, which con- 
tains the following extract : 

“Since I commenced writing these pages, I happened to fall 
into conversation with a friend who has arrived at high distinction 
as a lawyer and a legislator. I inquired of him, what was the 
opinion of gentlemen of his profession on the subject of the 
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Christian religion, when they conversed freely with each other in 
their professional meetings. He replied: ‘They think religion a 
very useful thing for presetes the good order of society and re- 
ducing the number of policemen, and they are willing to contribute 
to its support: but that is all. As to its necessity for the salvation 
of the soul,—or, in fact as to its importance for any thing else than 
the present life,—they have no belief at all.’” 


Statements like this must be taken ewm grano salis. We 
even fear that our own remarks may be misunderstood. 
Any earnest representation of existing evils in a community 
is apt to be taken in too exclusive and universal an applica- 
tion, and to make a false, because one-sided, impression. 
We have no sympathy with the tirades against New Eng- 
land which appear from time to time in certain professed 
Catholic newspapers, of our own country and the British 
Provinces, filled with the spirit of the most envenomed 
sectional animosity, and reflecting so much discredit on the 
information, good-breeding, and Christian charity of their 
authors. We have no wish to represent the people of New- 
England as completely given over to infidelity and immo- 
rality. While we feel obliged in truth and charity to indi- 
cate the existence of the deadly virus which is beginning 
to work their disintegration, and which, if not arrested, 
threatens their ultimate dissolution, we recognize the re- 
ligious and moral virtue which still exists. We do not be- 
lieve in total depravity. Society lives in its virtue, and vice 
is only its disease. All that is positive is good, while evil 
is only negative. When disease predominates over health, 
death is the result. There is no reason why a Catholic 
should undervalue the good or exaggerate the evil of non- 
Catholic communities, whether nominally Christian or Pa- 
gan. To do so, and to think that it is necessary to do so, 
shows a weak rather than a strong faith. Catholic doctrine 
teaches that human nature is good, and capable of virtue. 
When we see virtue outside the Catholic Church, it is 
nothing more than our belief in the essential goodness of 
human nature, and in the aid of Divine grace conceded to 
alemen, would lead us to expect. Those who shut their 
eyes to it, act in a senseless manner. We believe that the 
good still predominate over the evil elements in the New 
England people, and that their turbulent and disordered 
workings indicate the struggle of health against disease, of 
the principle of life against death. We see in them the 
convulsive movements of one of the most advanced com- 
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munities on the earth, one with extraordinary capacities 
for the highest Christian development, striving blindly to at- 
tain the highest and most complete form of faith and virtue. 

These noble tendencies, including the weariness of the 
obsolete Puritan formula of religion, and the aspiration for 
a better, find their most perfect expression, as we observed 
at the outset of our article, in the works of the literary 
class. The sturdy, rugged, Puritan stock, has flowered out 
after two centuries, in the recent literature of New Eng- 
land. The earlier poets and writers of the present century, 
as Hillhouse, Dana, and Miss Sedgwick, cannot be classed 
with those of whom we are speaking, as their works do not 
represent the special, religious tendencies of the New Eng- 
land mind. A younger brother of Mr. Hillhouse, said by 
those who knew him to have been one of the most extraordi- 
nary young men that has ever appeared in New England, 
was among the first to follow the direction that modern phi- 
losophy has taken, and had he remained at home, and ful- 
filled the promise of his youth, might have led a mighty 
movement. His excessively delicate mental organization 
was, however, very early injured, and he went abroad. At 
first he was an ardent member of the Evangelical party, and 
interested in the efforts made by them in Catholic Europe. 
Afterwards, he became intimate with Constant, Jouffroy, 
and other French philosophers at Paris, where he resided 
until his death, and plunged deeply into the study of the 
most advanced modern philosophy. He dreamed always of 
a great work, which would revolutionize religion and _poli- 
tics, and prepare the way for a new, golden age. But 
although he left a great number of writings in manuscript, 
he never published any thing of consequence. His habits 
were extremely ascetic, his life that of a hermit, and he 
was noted for his kindness to the poor, who followed him 
to the grave in great numbers at his death, which occurred 
in 1859. He was an unknown precursor of others of his 
countrymen, into a new field of heiie ht and sentiment for 
the restless New England mind. ithin the past thirty 
years, this aspiration after a new and unknown ideal has 
seized the minds and inspired the genius of a numerous 
and brilliant band. It forms the very spirit and essence 
now of the literature of New England. It is the sighing of 
an unaccomplished desire, the longing of an unfilled heart, 
the wistfulness of long-deferred expectation. _The Muse of 
New England is like the Wah! tah! Wah! or Hist! oh! 

Vor. IV. No. IV.—28 
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Hist! of Cooper, the melancholy Indian maiden, with the 
low, musical voice, expecting in captivity the coming of her 
long-absent lover. In history, poetry, eloquence, fiction, 
and other forms of writing it finds a voice, and its prophets 
are numerous. Emerson, Bancroft, Ripley, Alcott, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Stowe ; 
such are some of the names which rise at once to the lips, 
and there are more besides these, each furnishing a portion 
of that pabulwm on which the hungry minds of thousands 
are feeding. There are many who regard Ralph Waldo 
Emerson as one of the greatest poets of the age, and would 
at once give him precedence of all competitors for literary 
fame in this country. We regard him as one of those who 
are naturally fitted to ascend the loftiest heights of mystic 
contemplation, but who, lacking faith, and the spiritual 
= flowing from it, cannot ascend above Brahminical 

antheism. There is something in his poetry, like that 
wonderful, etherial, and divine poem of St. John de Cruce, 
the “Song of the Soul.” 


En una noche escura 

Con ansias en amores inflamada, 
O dichosa ventura! 

Salisia ser notada, 

Estando ya mi casa sosegada! 


ATVombre d’ une obscure nuit, 

D’ angoisseuz amour embrassée. 

O Vl heureux sort qui me conduit! 

Je sortis sans etre avis¢e, 

Le calme tenant a propos, 

Ma maison en un doux repos. 
With all its practical and shrewd characteristics, the New 
England mind has a decided turn for speculative and mystic 
thought. Some of those who have this tendency are already 
beginning to read Tauler and other Catholic writers of that 
class, and we have heard the Sancta Sophia of Father Baker 
highly commended in the same quarter. The fine mind of 
Bancroft has found a peculiar charm in the magnificent the- 
ology of the Christian Fathers. The imagination of Long- 
fellow is imbued with the poetic element of Catholicity. 
There is a decided tendency to the supernatural in Haw- 
thorne. The eloquence of Phillips is fired by the grand 
idea of human brotherhood, and the elevation of the most 
lowly to the true type of humanity. Thus each one shows 
a striving after some portion of the great sphere of truth 
and beauty which exists «a0 dAoy, in its entireness, in the 
Catholic Church. 
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The two writers who have delineated New England life 
most perfectly, and whose inspiration comes most purely 
from the genvus loci, are Oliver Wendell Holmes and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, both of whom belong to the pure 
Brahminical caste. Of Mrs. Stowe it would be superfluous 
to speak in terms of praise. All we could say of a woman 
whose works are read by millions, would seem trite and 
common-place. Her family is a remarkable one. Her 
father was an old-fashioned Brahmin, who wielded great 
power in his day, and was one of the champions of or- 
thodoxy against the Unitarians. Her brothers, Edward 
Beecher and Henry Ward Beecher, and her sister, Catha- 
rine Beecher, hold distinguished places in the religious 
and literary world. It isa remarkable fact that they should 
all have sought, in different ways, to grapple with the dif- 
ficulties of Calvinism, affording a signal instance of the way 
in which the children and descendants of the New England 
clergy are rising up in arms against the system. of their 
fathers. Mrs. Stowe is likely to exert by far the most wide- 
spread and lasting influence of them all. Her works are 
incorporated into the popular literature of the English lan- 
guage, and help to educate the minds of the mass of young 
pa. She is most celebrated in the civilized world at 
arge, for her assault upon slavery, against which she has 
robably done more than any other living person. She has, 
Cease, shown not less power in exhibiting the religion 
of the Puritans, with all that it has of good, and with its 
fatal defects also. In her charming novel, Zhe Minister's 
Wooing, she describes the effect of Calvinism on noble and 
religious minds, and on young people, with a truth of delin- 
eation which all who understand the subject must recognize. 
There is something of the same idea running through 
Dred and the Pearl of Orr's Island. The key-note of all 
is the want of a more reasonable, more consistent, more 
complete, more loving, more joyous religion that better sat- 
isties the demands of the mind and the heart, that can bless 
and sanctify childhood, and draw within its circle of influ- 
ence the whole people, and not a select few. In this, Miss 
Catharine Beecher sympathizes with her sister. One of the 
best features of her writings is the interest she manifests 
for children and the people at large, and her desire that 
they should be included within the fold of the Church, and 
led in a manner suited to their capacity, to serve God and 
practise religious duties. 
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We expressed our opinion of Dr. Holmes’s writings in the 
last number of this Review. The more we read them, the 
stronger becomes our conviction of the correctness of that 
opinion, and the more we see in them that is good and 
worthy of our cordial sympathy. The great truth which 
he perceives is, that Christianity must be the religion of 
humanity ; that it must recognize human nature as the 
work of God, and every human being as worthy of love 
and pity. There is scarcely to be found in the English 
language, a more beautiful and pathetic description than 
that ot the death of Elsie Venner. The death scene of 
“ Little Boston” is hardly inferior to it ; and in our opinion, 
the characters of ‘* The Schoolmistress,” “Iris” and “ Little 
Boston,” are equal to the best specimens of character paint- 
ing in English fiction. Dr. Thchoad?e works show what 
fruit the sturdy old Puritan tree can produce under the 
warm and vivifying rays of the sun of genius. Their moral 
tone is elevated and healthy. Although there is a question- 
ing and unsatisfied tone in them we do not think they are 
anti-Christian or irreligious. Dr. Kittredge is a fine, sen- 
sible old man, who has learned much excellent philosophy 
by the study of human beings, and is much to be preferred 
to Deacon Shearer. Inthe Rev. Dr. Honeywood, we have 
a type of the very best of the New England clergy ; those 
whose hard doctrines are run off on a side track, and whose 
souls are freighted with generous and liberal sentiments 
and principles for real practical use. Although he says 
some hard things of the Catholic Church, we do not think 
Dr. Holmes has a bigoted, anti-Catholic spirit. His writ- 
ings and those of Mrs. Stowe are more Catholic than they 
are aware of, and in fact, no one can appreciate their 
meaning so fully as a Catholic of New England birth, espe- 
cially if he be a convert. 

What the soul of New England craves is the Catholic 
Church. This is the answer to the insoluble Sphynx’s riddle 
over which it is brooding. New England needs the Cath- 
olic Church to save her from creedlessness and infidelity, 
from mean money worship, from immorality, from social 
and political disintegration ; and so does our whole country. 
She is on a track that threatens ruin, and some interposition 
of Heaven must come soon or it will be too late. We 
believe firmly that Catholicity, and it alone, is the thing 
wanted, and is fully adequate to accomplish the desired end. 
We cannot show this in six or eight pages, but we may 
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start some minds on a track which will bring them to this 
conclusion. 
In the first place, the Catholic Church recognizes the 
oodness and worth of universal humanity, of human reason, 
1uman virtue, and our earthly life. We have labored to 
prove this, in our former astiale, and it has been copiously 
demonstrated by Father Hecker in his two well-known 
works, as well as throughout the pages of this Review. We 
mention these in particular, not as differing from the great 
mass of Catholic works, but because they are recent and ac- 
cessible. The Catholic Church recognizes the freedom of 
the will, the goodness of God toward all, and the attain- 
ability of grace and salvation by ordinary diligence and 
earnestness. She holds up a high standard of morality, and 
aids men powerfully to strive after it, but at the same time 
is very gentle with human infirmity, indulgent toward the 
weak, and merciful to the guilty. She invites the é/te of 
the human race to the highest intellectual culture in her 
sublime theology, and accepts the ignorant with the very 
minimum of religious instruction. She leads those who are 
capable of it, to the most pure, refined, and spiritual contem- 
plation, above the region of the senses; but she satisfies 
also the desire for outward and sensible signs and symbols, 
the taste for exterior beauty, and the longing for sensible 
devotion. The Puritan, the Episcopalian, the Unitarian, 
the Methodist, the Transcendentalist, the Spiritualist, will 
find in the Catholic Church something which he has in dis- 
tinction from other Protestants, but has in a fragmentary 
or distorted shape ;—existing in harmony with other truths, 
and helping to make out the orbicular symmetry of the 
world-religion. The, influence of the confessional would 
check the dishonesty, swindling, perjury, and bribery that 
are becoming so fearfully common. The same influence, 
with the instruction furnished by Catholic morals on the 
laws of matrimony and on inward and outward purity, 
would check the devastating flood of immorality, and the 
desecration of marriage by divorce and other violations of 
the divine law. Catholic doctrine and example would teach 
the New England people, rapidly becoming sordid and 
earthly, to despise by comparison riches, honors, ease, and 
pleasure, and to look above this world to a higher destiny, 
to cherish nobler sentiments, and to appreciate the spiritual, 
the disinterested, the unworldly, the heroic. The Catholic 
Church would in particular accomplish two things, in which 
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all Protestant sects have signally failed. It would give 
children a Christian education, and it would take into the 
Church and keep under religious influence the common peo- 
ple, the poor, and even the “lowest class. Each Protestant 
sect is the religion of a certain set, and of a small number, 
because all fail in meeting the demands of the soul in its 
simple and natural state ; and for the same reason all fail in 
gaining the heart of childhood. 

The : system of Puritanism or Calvinism, and the whole 
system of what is called Evangelical religion, cuts the bond 
between childhood and the Church. Miss Beecher has 

shown this most plainly. The treatment of children by this 
system is positively cruel. They are regarded as young 
wolves, or young demons, and their minds are darkened by 
gloom and terror, from the cradle. In consequence of this, 
and of the excessive restraint put upon them on Sundays, 
together with the unnatural tones and visages of pious peo- 


ple, the dull, prosy, and long routine of religious services 


and other similar causes, they detest the Church, the Sun- 
day School, the Bible, and religion generally. The Bap- 
tists are the most consistent of Ev angelic ral Pr rotestants, for 
they do net baptize the little heathen at all, and justly stig- 


matize their brethren who do so, as inconsistent and super- 
stitious. Low Church Episcopalians and Methodists are 
essentially no better, although there is always a better and 
more reasonable idea of religion given to children, when 
the extreme doctrines of Calvinism are modified. The High 
Church Episcopalians are much better in theory, but do not 
carry out their theory in practice, except in some few fami- 
lies. We have seen a good deal of the practical working of 
Episcopalianism, among those of the highest Church princi- 
ples, and have never seen or known baptized children treated 
as if they were really regenerate, and to be brought to Con- 
firmation and Communion as a matter of course, when they 
are from eight to fifteen years of age. In the best schools 
and the best parishes, the number of young people confirmed 
and admitted to Communion is very small. There is no 
such thing known as a class for Confirmation or first Com- 
munion, embracing all the children of suitable age, although 
the Rubric of the B: aptismal Service enjoins the minister to 
admonish the parents of baptized infants to bring them to 
Confirmation as soon as they are sufticiently instructed in 
the Church Catechism. 
Of the success of Unitarians we cannot say much. 
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They have, probably, cultivated the natural religion and 
virtue of their children more successfully than any other 
Protestants. Human nature is essentially good and capable 
of virtue. It is, besides this, always aided by Divine grace. 
There is no reason then, why those who devote themselves 
to the cultivation of virtue, should not succeed in it as well 
as in teaching science and art, or cultivating flowers, espe- 
cially under favorable circumstances, and with children, 
whose most dangerous instincts are but feebly developed. 
Unitarianism, however, does not succeed with the children 
of the mass of the people, and cannot deal with ignorant 
and vicious children. 

Children take to the Catholic religion as naturally as 
ducks to the water. We recommend what has been written 
by Kenelm Henry Digby on this subject, to those who are 
interested in it. Dr. Holmes is greatly mistaken in sup- 
posing that we are continually scaring children with the 
threat of hell-fire. The destruction of the sinner’s immortal 
hopes, the ruin of his Christian inheritance, the eternal for- 
feiture of the Vision of God, and all the other penal conse- 
quences of his transgression of the Divine law, are repre- 
sented in Scripture and in Christian writings generally, 
under the symbol of fire. Preachers, poets, and painters, 
have drawn strongly on their imaginations in developing 
this idea, and depicting in the most vivid colors the torments 
of the burning lake. These things impress the susceptible 
brain of Americans, especially those of Protestant education, 
most fearfully and often most dangerously. 

With the generality of the Catholic people, it is quite dif- 
ferent. Religious cheerfulness, and the hope of heaven, pre- 
dominate so strongly in their minds, that they counteract 
the effect of more terrific ideas. Children, too, although 
the fear of being lost, if they sin, is awakened in their eH 
are so intimately conscious that they are children of God, 
and have the means of pardon and salvation always at hand, 
that their tender little souls are preserved from the blighting 
influence of undue terror. They require no fear to make 
them delzeve, for their faith, though a supernatural gift, 
comes perfectly natural to them, since it is in their nature 
elevated by grace. They love the Church, Sunday, relig- 
ion, and their pastors. Dr. Holmes and others are greatly 
in error in regard to the influence of the celibacy of the 
Priesthood. This mistake arises from a false view of Cath- 
olic asceticism, attributing to it a Calvinistic and Manichzan 
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basis, as if human nature, particularly in its corporeal part, 
were to be destroyed asevil. Asceticism is tesked on as a 
cruel, gloomy, self-tormenting system, breeding melancholy 
and misanthropy, and turning a man into a were-wolf. In- 
stead of this, the hermits, recluses, and religious of the Cath- 
olic Church have always had a serene, tranquil, cheerful, and 
joyous spirit. The contemplative orders have withdrawn 
themselves into solitude in order to commune with God and 
cultivate the true, Divine philosophy. Those who are em- 
ployed in works of charity, and who live among the sick, 
the poor, or the children committed to their charge, are the 
happiest and most kind-hearted of all human beings. 

elibacy is not practised out of contempt for marriage, 
and for domestic and social relations. Priests and nuns, in- 
stead of being averse to the society of children, because they 
have none of their own, rather from that very circumstance 
diffuse over a larger number that love which parents confine 
to their own families. The priest is a father in the spiritual 
order, and his spiritual children give him a confidence which 
they withhold from their natural parents. The love, rever- 
ence, and obedience of children towards priests in the Cath- 
olic Church has no parallel in the world. Children are 
treated from their infancy as lambs of the flock of Christ, 
as good and holy, unless they wilfully make themselves 
wicked, as children of God, and heirs of heaven. They all 
receive the sacraments as part of their baptismal birthright. 
They have their own instructions, spiritual exercises, and 
ceremonies. They cry when they are not allowed to go to 
Communion, and their highest ambition is to be allowed to 
serve Mass. New England has need of a religion which 
will shun the gloomy and tyrannical system of dealing with 
children which was practised by the Puritans, and also 
avoid the excess of indulgence into which a reaction from 
that system is driving us. Children ought to be encouraged 
in cheerfulness and gayety, and allowed scope for the growth 
and play of their natures, and yet be kept under strict re- 
ligious and moral restraints, educated in self-control, and 
trained in habits of order and obedience.- It isin the Cath- 
olic Church alone that the religion can be found which is 
capable of doing all this. 

he Catholic Church alone can accomplish the other 
great desideratum which is to bring the masses of the peo- 
ple under religious influence. She has already a great body 
of the poor and laboring classes in her communion, and the 
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country is more indebted than it is aware of to the Catholic 

riesthood, for their labors among this portion of our popu- 
ation. Only those who are inside, and actually engaged 
in the work, can know how much eagerness for the word of 
God, what a strong and living faith, what reverence for re- 
ligion, how much piety and virtue, patience, fortitude, and 
charity, what a continual process of reformation and con- 
version from sin and vice are to be found among the mass 
of the Catholic people of all conditions in life down to the 
very lowest. e give our testimony to the fact, and leave 
it to carry whatever weight itis worth. Dr. Wayland, and 
numerous other Protestant ministers, in the “‘ Memorial Pa- 

ers,” which were so carefully suppressed, and in other pub- 
ic and private statements, have loudly proclaimed the inefi- 
ciency and barrenness of their own ministry among the mass 
of the people. We bear witness, on the contrary, to the 
efficacy of the ministry of the Catholic clergy, and assert 
openly, that there are no limits to the fruitfulness of their 
labors, except such as are placed by their own lack of zeal 
or strength. Catholic preachers who are animated by an 
apostolic spirit, can have thousands hanging eagerly on their 
lips as often as they are able to preach, even were it every 
day during the year. As aninstance, let us take the sin- 
gle Mission of the Jesuits in the Church of St. Francis Xa- 
vier, in this city during last Spring, at which twenty thou- 
sand persons received the Holy Communion. What the 
Church has done and is doing shows what she can do. What 
has been done in other nations shows what could be done 
' with the people of New England, if they were once convert- 
ed to the Catholic faith. e speak with confidence, be- 
cause we do not speak as the representative of some short- 
lived, local sect, which has never done any thing but fail, 
and is compelled to trumpet its own failures to the world ; 
because we do not parade some patent system hatched in our 
own brain, or play the prophet without miracles or proofs 
of any kind of a Divine mission, to some Church of the 
future, whose coming may perhaps be postponed for a 
hundred thousand years; because we speak in the name of 
the Universal Church of all ages and nations, the Church of 
two hundred millions of human beings,—the only Church 
which manifests now, at the present moment, a living power 
to propagate the faith,—the Church that reckons its con- 
verts from heathenism by millions in the sum total, and by 
thousands of annual increase, and enumerates its martyrs in 
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the last quarter of a century by hundreds at least, if not by 
thousands. Let any one who fancies that the Catholic 
Church is dead, read M. Hue’s [History of the Mission in 
China, and Mr. Marshall’s History of Protestant and Cath- 
olic Missions throughout the World, and his eyes will be 
opened. Nothing can be more foolish than the assertion 
that the Catholic Church is dead, and can be ignored and 
neglected as a thing of the past. If Protestants adopt that 
kind of tactics, even in Boston, they will find us in possession 
of their camp before they wake up. Napoleon ordered his 
minister at the Court of Pius VII. to treat the Pope as if he 
were at the head of an army of 100,000 men. Catholicity 
must be recognized as a first-class power in the intellectu- 
al and moral world, even by its enemies, if they have any 
sense. The world sees and condemns the old stale calum- 
nies which Protestantism has heretofore made use of against 
us. They will answer no longer. The world is tired of the 
cant phrases and hollow pretenses by which Protestantism 
has hitherto sought to hide its total want of logical consist- 
ency. They will answer no longer. The unmeaning re- 
petition of the formulas of Luther and Bishop Bull about 
justification, and of the trite assertion of Chillingworth, will 
not take effect in the Boston of our day. The awakened 
intelligence of New England demands something more. 
You will be expected to meet fairly our philosophy and 
theology, our documents and historical facts, and to present a 
philosophy, a theology, documents and history on your own 
side, that will give you a tenable position against us, and at 
the same time enable you to oppose successfully the hosts of 
infidelity, and win back your hold on the minds of the edu- 
cated and of the masses. Can you do it? We shall see. 

All are agreed that something must be done by some- 
body, or New England will drift into utter infidelity, or 
become the prey of some new form of fanaticism ; some 
religion of demonism clothed in a guise which is suited to 
the mild, intellectual character of the people, as Mormon- 
ism is adapted to the rough and rude populations of the far 
West and the rugged peasantry of Northern’ Europe who 
come over in such numbers to seek a home in Utah, at- 
tracted by the homely, powerful preaching of the coarse and 
violent apostles of Joe Smith. The developments of spirit- 
ualism are perhaps the harbingers of some such movements, 
and indications of the direction it will take. Since writing 
the former part of this article we have heard, on good 
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authority, that a Spiritualist newspaper of the openly anti- 
Christian type, eiille d The Banner of Light, as a larger 
circulation in New England than any other weekly news- 
aper, and that 400 copies are taken in the town of New 
Flav en, which is the most religious and church-going town 
we are ‘acquainted with, and where both the Congregational 
and Episcopalian denominations possess in the highest degree 
all the means of making their religious services respectable 
and attractive. In that sanie town, where there are three 
large Catholie churches, each one having 2,000 conmmuni- 
cants, and so crowded on Sundays that it is very difficult 
for Protestants who wish to visit them to find seats; we are 
told, by the same authority, that from one-third to one-half 
of the Protestant population never attend church, and that 
unbelief is widely diffused among the professional and 
educated men. Whatever it may be into which the New 
England people are drifting, they are drifting away from 
Christianity, and we may rely upon it, that when they have 
once abandoned its doctrines they will abandon also its 
morality, especially as regards the sanctity of marriage, the 
chief bond of social order, which is even now weakened to 
a fearful extent. There is a yawning abyss at the end of 
the track on which the nation is now running, and unless 
our course is changed in time it will ingulf us. Has any 
form of Protestantism, have all forms united, the power to 
prevent this ruin? Let its advocates answer. We are, on 
our part, desirous that they should answer; that they should 
apply all their learning and logic to the task, and say what 
they have to say, in their own n behalf, and against the Cath- 
olie Chureh, in the clearest and str mgest manner. We want 
the question argued before the New England people, and 
the more learned and logical our o )ponents are, the better 
for us. We wish to have cause heen for shattering the 
power and dividing the forces of Christianity, by refusing 
to join with the main body of the Catholic Church. The 
more distinctly the true issue is made, the easier it will be 
to meet it. We are confident that the Catholic religion is 
just what the people of New England need, and that 
only through it can they reach that social, intellectual, 
moral and religious development of which they are capable, 
and in which they are able to take the lead of the entire 
nation. It was the opinion of the great Bishop England 
that New England afforded the best soil for the Catholic 
religion to flourish in, of any part of the United States. 
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We will not venture to predict the future. We despise 
also the spirit of national and sectional prejudice and brag- 
ging, as un-Catholic and irrational. We despise it in the 
Englishman, the Irishman, the Frenchman, the Italian, and 
the American. 

We have made ourselves ridiculous by the prevalence of 
this absurd and unconscionable boasting about our nation, 
and richly deserve the humiliations we are now undergoing 
before the eyes of the civilized world. We make ourselves 
ridiculous by sectional boastings and mutual vituperations 
among different portions of our own country. Like all 
other nations we have our good and our bad points. Each 
section of our country, the Northern, the Middle, the South- 
ern, and the Western, has its peculiar merits and its peculiar 
faults. We desire to see a generous spirit of national patri- 
otism pervading and binding together all the parts of our 
entire country, and a still wider and nobler spirit of Cath- 
olicity binding us to the other nations of Christendom and 
to universal humanity, whether European, Asiatic, or Afri- 
can. We wish to see all classes of our community, of 
whatever birth or origin, absorbed by this common spirit 
of patriotism, and this common spirit of Catholic zeal. We 
wish particularly to see this spirit pervade the whole body 
of the Catholic clergy and laity. With these sentiments, 
we can of course never advocate a recasting of the essential 
elements of Catholicity in an American or a specifically New 
England mould, or imagine that any such recasting is des- 
tined to take place; but on the contrary, that whatever of 
pure gold there is in the American character is to be run into 
the great, universal mould of the Catholic Church, and to 
receive its stamp. We cannot go into an extravagant lauda- 
tion of the New England ot as if they were not like all 
others, born in original sin, needing to be redeemed, bap- 
tized, taught the faith, and brought under the care and 
disc'pline of the Catholic Church. We simply mean to say, 
that the field of New England appears to us more as if it 
were white for the harvest than any other field elsewhere ; 
and that if that people were once converted, we see reasons 
for believing that the faith would produce among them 
unusually rich and abundant fruits of piety and virtue. 

We do not, however, present the Catholic religion as a 
magic charm or panacea that infallibly works a cure of all 
human ills, and eradicates from nations and individuals 
every cause of corruption and decay. Those whose minds 
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have been educated under Puritan influences have to guard 
themselves against one great error of their system, the doc 
trine of irresistible grace. Under the influence of this pre- 
conceived notion, they imagine that baptism and the other 
sacraments ought to take away the power and the liability to 
fall into moral vice and disorder, that the Church ought to 
include none but saints, and that the bad conduct of those 
who profess a religion is a proof of the badnesss of their 
religion. This is not Catholic doctrine. There is no charm 
in baptism to keep a man from sinning. There is no magic 
in ordination to make a man a saint during his whole life. 
There is no mechanical force in Catholicity to drive a nation 
irresistibly forward in virtue and prosperity. It is not con- 
sistent with the moral government of God to apply any 
such physical force to human nature. The human will is 
free, and free to resist grace. Its free co-operation is neces- 
sary that grace may produce its effect. sane nature is 
redeemed with all its defects and weaknesses, and is left to 
struggle against these defects, onward and upward towards 
its destiny. God furnishes in the Catholic Church that 
knowledge, those principles, forces, incitements, and aids 
which are necessary, and leaves the human will to make use 
of them. The life of each individual and each nation thus 
becomes a complex problem, as all history and experience 

rove. The Catholic Church makes no selection of the 
elect, but, like civil society, takes the whole people into her 
communion bodily. She is the net that gathers all kinds 
of fishes, the field in which tares grow together with the 
wheat until the harvest. From the very nature of the case 
she can never present the appearance of a community com- 
posed only of saints, or produce a state of perfect civiliza- 
tion, perfect virtue, and perfect happiness on the earth. 
The causes which produce decay and death can work on 
the individual and on the nation even when they are within 
her fold. Religion may decay in a Catholic nation, and 
vice and wickedness prevail to a fearful extent. The faith 
may lose its hold on educated minds, and the — become 
alienated or indifferent. Theology and philosophy may be 


stricken with paralysis, and fail to meet the exigencies of 
the time. We do not, therefore, allege such phenomena in 
a Protestant country as a positive proof of the falsity of 
Protestantism, since we admit that they might occur if the 
country had been always Catholic. What we do assert, is, 
that Protestantism has no remedy within itself, but must go 
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out of itself, and revert to its original source of life, in some 
higher and more universal form, in order to revive Chris- 
tianity. Whereas, the Catholic Church contains within 
itself this highest form and principle, and need not go out 
of itself to recuperate its vitality, and to reform, to renovate, 
and to rejuvenate the nation or the age whose religious life 
has become debilitated. The Constitution of the United 
States, the Star-Spangled Banner of the Union, the doctrine 
of our national unity, the principle of loyalty, armed resist- 
ance to Rebellion, the spirit of patriotism and of political 
virtue, constitute the elements of our national unity and 
life, and are the vital forces by which the progress of 
national dissolution can be arrested. It avails nothing to 
show that we have among us corrupt politicians, disloyal and 
indifferent citizens, worthless, cowardly, or incompetent sol- 
diers, and to point out instances of mismanagement and neg- 
lect. It is of no more avail to bring against the Catholic 
Church the misconduct of its members. It must be judged 
on the same principle that we judge civil society, nations, 
races, and other great human institutions, by its grand princi- 
~ and results in the aggregate. It is a peculiar vice of the 
rotestant mind, nowhere so apparent as in New England, 
that it will not do this. It insists on making the actual con- 
duct of individuals the test of the value of their principles; a 
most absurd standard, and one which common sense rejects 
in temporal affairs. Such a test would be fatal to Chris- 
tianity, as we hope every person of good sense will see for 
himself, without our taking the trouble to prove it. 

If the people of New England want to know what the 
Catholic Church really is, they must look at it in an enlight- 
ened, liberal, and reasonable manner, and examine its prin- 
ciples and the solid proofs on which it rests. They must 
separate the accidental, local, particular, and personal cir- 
cumstances which may distort, disfigure, or deface the 
manifestation of Catholicity, from the genuine and essential 
form and spirit of Catholicity. It will not do to confine 
our view to our own village, to our own country, or even to 
our own age. Christianity is the religion of universal space 
and time. We must take into our view other nations and 
other periods. We must consider what is the religion of 
Christ and the Apostles, of the fathers and martyrs, of the 
early and middle ages, of east and west; what is fitted to 
be the religion of all varieties of men, and ‘of the entire 
human race. We must not ask what degenerate Catholics 
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have done, but what we can do, if we choose, with the 

rinciples and means which the Catholic Church furnishes. 

he religious and cultivated mind of New England is 
admirably fitted to receive, to apprehend, and to transmit 
Catholic truth; to enter deeply into theology and philoso- 
phy, devotion and philanthrophy, Christian art and mystic 
contemplation; to seize the relations between faith and 
science, the supernatural and the natural, the past and the 
present, authority and liberty; and to clothe the ancient, 
unchangeable truth, in modern forms of speech which are 
intelligible to the present age. The responsibility of this 
rests with the Brahminical caste. 

The education and intellectual advancement of this caste 
enable them to rise above local prejudices and to study the 
= questions which concern the human race impartially. 

tis their privilege and duty to lead the people ; and if they 
are to return to the fold of Catholic unity, it is from them 
that their priests and pastors must come. So far as argu- 
ment goes, the question between the Catholic Church and 
Protestantism is pretty wel] settled. It is not too much to 
say, that this argument has produced a very general im- 
pression of this sort, that if there is any church, any reli- 
gion» really divine and obligatory on mankind, it is the 

Yatholic. “Few are aware how many of both clergy and 
laity have, at a certain time in their life, seriously considered 
the question of entering the Catholic Church; how many 
others have acknowledged a conviction that it is the true 
Church of Christ, and how many more have had their 
minds troubled with misgivings which they have quenched, 
not by study, but by refusing to think on the subject. The 
great obstacle is not any firm attachment to Protestantism, 
or any lack of proof of the truth of Catholic doctrine, but 
the necessity of worldly sacrifices. The clergy who are 
married, being debarred from the priesthood, dread the loss 
of position and their professional income. The laity fear to 
lose caste. There is a great amount of domestic and social 
persecution practised against converts and those who are 
inclined to become converts. There is a mean contempt of 
the poor in New England, and a worship of respectability, 
directly contrary to the spirit of Christianity. The Catholic 
Churches are crowded by the poor, and often over-crowded. 
A few have courage to contemn these exterior circumstances 
and to embrace the faith at the cost of whatever sacrifices 
may be required. But the greater part hold back until the 
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profession of the Catholic Faith becomes more genteel, 
respectable and convenient. They need to learn that the 
summum bonum does not consist in manufacturing cotton 
cloth, clocks, and rifles; possessing a two-story house with 
green blinds and nice shrubbery around it, or even a man- 
sion; a flourishing state of East India trade; squares of 
granite ware-houses, town palaces, country villas, pictures, 
old wine, and European tours; or even an unblemished 
Brahminical pedigree, poetic and literary fame, and sci- 
entific culture. They need to open their eyes to the super- 
natural world and its unknown, unsuspected glories, to 
awake to the sublime, spiritual destiny of the human race, 
and to learn that they can only attain that destiny in the 
Catholic Church. Whether they will do it or not, is known 
only to God, and will be disclosed to men only by the 
history of the age which is to come. 


Art. IIL.—1. Die Christliche Mystik, von J. Gorrus. Re- 
gensberg & Landshut. 1836. 12mo. 5 vols. 

2. De Revelationibus, visionibus, et apparitionibus privatis 
regule tute, ew Scriptura, Conciliis, SS. Patribus, aliis- 
optimis auctoribus collect, et ecemplis Ulustrate, a 

. D. Evsrsro Amort, Canonico Regulari, &c. Auguste 
Vindelicorum., 1744. 


Gérres and Amort represent two different types of schol- 
ars in the Catholic Church, although both are equally sound 
in the sense of adhering to Catholie doctrine, and in their 
respect for standard Catholic authors. The former is the 
philosopher, the latter the theologian. The former, while 
writing with an eye to practical usefulness, is speculative in 
his method and his instincts; the latter is practical in all 
things. The aim of the one is to harmonize Catholic teach- 
ing and piety with all that is true in the current experience 
and thought of his own age; that of the other to separate 
sound doctrine and devotion from all that is irregular and 
unreasonable. The one is careless of his facts, since facts 
with him are only used as illustrations, not proofs; the other 
scrutinizes all facts with a critical eye, and will make use 
of none until fairly tested and proved. The one is eager 
to add new acquisitions to theological science; the other 
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to simplify and purify it as it stands. Gdérres is a scholar 
of the Alexandrian type, Amort of the Roman, each excel- 
ling in his own type. We are almost tempted to regret that 
these two men had not lived in the same relative order in 
which we have placed their works at the head of this arti- 
cle, for the clear head, and stern, sound judgment of the 
Augustinian would have made him an excellent critic upon 
the works of his more inventive but less trustworthy coun- 
tryman. The name of Gérres has been so familiar in men’s 
mouths in our day that we need not dwell upon it. The 
other, however, has become somewhat forgotten with the 
lapse of time, and deserves a brief notice. 

Amort was a Canon Regular of the Order of St. Augus- 
tine, and a Bavarian. He distinguished himself in the ear- 
lier half of the eighteenth century by writings on different 
subjects, mostly religious. Asa theologian, he stood in high 
repute for sound learning and prudence, which, in connec- 
tion with his prolific pen, earned for him the title of “ Re- 
storer of sacred literature in Bavaria.” He was “a wise, 
modest, and profoundly learned man,” says Feller, in his 
Biographical Dictionary. ‘He had a great subtilty of 
mind,” says Gérres, “great science, independence without 
presumption, and a great clearness of thought without plat- 
itude.” He adds, it is true, that “ he was not capable of 
penetrating very profoundly into the nature of mystic states, 
which was almost the general defect of his epoch ;” but this 
criticism may perhaps find some explanation in the charac- 
teristic differences of the two men which we have alread 
attempted to describe. An earlier book of his on Indul- 

ences, had been received with great favor by Pope Clement 
<IT., who exhorted him to persevere in his literary labors, 
and lay out his talents in the same way for the service of 
the Church. The volume before us is piously and modestly 
dedicated to the Roman Church; and, as its title shows, is 
based upon the writings of the most approved authors on 
the subject, such as St. Thomas, St. John of the Cross, St. 
Theresa, Gerson, Gravina, Castaldo, and the Cardinal De 
Laurea. He gives the various rules laid down by these 
writers for the testing of visions and revelations, and his 
own contribution to the doctrine of the work lies ea 
ly in the form of notes subjoined to their rules. e think 
our author may safely be taken as a faithful exponent of 
the more common Catholic theology on the subject. 

Amort was induced to write, so he tells us, by a prevail- 
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ing abuse, in his day, of private revelations. He complains 
that not only preachers, and ascetic writers, but even histo- 
rians of the Church made use of these revelations without 
subjecting them to any criterion of judgment, and applied 
them as if they afforded safe rules to guide men in matters 
of practice and belief. This practice, he contends, is dan- 
gerous and hurtful to the souls of men, and utterly abhor- 
rent to the mind and spirit of the Church. He is undoubt- 
edly right, and the mischief is not much abated even in our 
own day. Too large a part of the pious reading that issues 
from the Catholic “bookstores in this country is a conglom- 
erate of marvellous legends, visions and apparitions which 
were never subjected to any critical examination, can. be 
traced to no solid foundation, are often utterly abhorrent to 
sound theology, offensive to enlightened piety, contrary to 
all the wise rules laid down by our standard authors, and 
serve little purpose except to encourage the wildest super- 
stition. This work of Amort, therefore, is quite as appro- 
priate to the wants of our own day as if it had just issued 
fresh from the press. Beyond the natural interest attaching to 
the subject, it is recommended to us by its great practical 
importance. We hear enough of revelations and visions, 
and it is necessary for each one to know what disposition to 
make of them in his own mind, when and how far they are 
to be credited. Our article leads us to the borders of Mys- 
tic Theology where we shall. have to treat somewhat of the 
relations of the natural and supernatural, as recognized in 
Catholic theology, and especially in those points where igno- 
rance or misconception of theological doctrine, or theologi- 
cal terms, is likely to produce fanaticism, faise spirituality, 
or superstition. Lut our main purpose is to examine, under 
the rules given by the most approved of its disciples, the 
Catholic doctrine of vistons and REVELATIONS on its practi- 
cal side. We commence with a few general remarks. 
Revelation, in the most general sense of the word, means 
the communication of some truth from one mind to another. 
In this sense, God may be said to reveal to us all that which 
we know by ‘the light of natural reason, since he has given 
us that faculty, and directs it in its operation. In a like 
general sense, that superior intelligence of spiritual truths 
which is communicated by the Holy Ghost with the gift of 
faith, and all the gifts of grace to the intellect, may ‘be in- 
cluded in the word revelation. It is one of the commonest 
things in the Christian life to receive peculiar light and holy 
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inspirations, especially in prayer; and it is no abuse of the 
term to call them revelations, and refer them thus to God. 
They do come from God, and are really supernatural, al- 
though they have nothing miraculous in them, and are in 
no wise extraordinary, any further than all the ways of Di- 
vine grace are extraordinary. sy established usage, how- 
ever, ‘to reveal signifies to make known to men truths which 
they could not attain to in this life by any natural process 
of their intelligence, however purified, s anctified, and inten- 
sified. Although, as we maintain, not a thing contrary to 
natural law, revelation is something which is ‘regulated by 
a higher law than any that lie within the sphere of human 
science, and is therefore in its nature miraculous. It is a 
miracle, but not a miracle to the senses. It is a miracle 
wrought in the interior of a soul, and to that soul it may 
be as plainly miraculous as the raising of the dead, al- 
though to other partics it can never be proved to a perfect 
certainty except by means of some external miracle. 

A private revelation is one which is made to some partic- 
ular person, for a particular or private use, and not for the 
guidance of the Universal Church. Frequent examples are 
given in the lives of the Saints, and even whole volumes of 
such revelations have been published, generally of women, 
such for instance as those of St. Bridget, of St. Gertrude, 
B. Angela v! Foligno, Veronica of Binasco, Mary of Agreda, 
and, in our own times, Catharine Immerechts of Holland. 

That God can make such revelations is denied, we pre- 
sume, by no one that believes in revealed religion at all; 
but it is sometimes questioned whether, as a matter of fact, 
such revelations ever do take place in the Christian Church 
and in our own times. Arguments to the contrar y are not 
wanting. It might be urged “that they are not needed. 
Such communications were not unfrequent in Old Testa- 
ment times; but that was a period of comparative twilight. 
It was only by means of frequent revelations that the He- 
brew Church was gradually prepared for the coming of the 
Son of God. That Church was a Church in its childhood. 
Religion then, both in its doctrine and worship, was unde- 
veloped, and insufficient in its internal evidence to explain 
itself. It rested for the most part upon its external evi- 
dence, and, except for the constant succession of prophets 
with miraculous powers, it would have been difficult, in- 
deed, to keep the nation from wandering out of their ill-un- 
derstood and incomplete religion into heathen superstition 
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or infidelity. The Christian Church, on the contrary, is 
rich in the various means by which she proves herself to 
the world. She does not lean so heavily upon the miracles 
by which she was introduced, nor need to be led by such 
visible signs. ‘The glory of the King’s daughter is with- 
in. She not only holds in her hand the key to all the 
mysteries of the older Testament, but the very flood of light 
which she pours upon all the gr andest problems of the hu- 
man mind, God, man, life, and destiny, to say nothing of 
her moral doctrine, affords evidence so cogent and suasive, 
even to the simplest minds, that no miracles, however pat- 
ent, could compensate to Christianity for the loss of this 
internal evidence, or add much to its power of conviction. 
Miracles, indeed, were needed in the commencement to call 
attention to it, and introduce it, but when fairly introduced, 
the necessity for them died away. Much less can there be 
need any longer of revelations, since the Christian doctrine 
is acknow ledged to be complete. God’s scheme for man’s 
salvation is now fully developed, and the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints— quod semper, ubique et ab omni- 
bus creditur”—is all that a Christian can be required to 
believe. For this reason, all alleged miracles and revela- 
tions, in these latter times, are to be regarded as useless, if 
not actually innovations upon the ancient faith, and there- 
fore false. “Not that they are impossible, since . the power 
of God is always the s same ; not that the same evidence by 
which ancient miracles were established, would not suffice 
now, since the laws of evidence are unchangeable ; but be- 
cause these things are @ priori so improbable, that, without 
caring to examine into the circumstances, we may always 
sately set them down as impositions or delusions.” 

A very obvious answer to this would be to show that 
private revelations have continued to be made, even down 
to our own age, attested as such by manifest miracles. But 
this we will not attempt to do. in the first place, we do 
not know of any modern revelation so attested; in the 
second place, if we did, we have neither time nor space to 
enter into the proof of it; and, lastly, these objections 
are not so forcible in themselves that we need appeal to 
facts. The Christian revelation is complete—we concede 
and maintain it. The faith is ample in every point, and 
we need no new revelations, either to establish it on a 
firmer basis or to supply any deficiency. Our Lord has 
fulfilled his mission as Divine Teacher. He has left nothing 
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untold that the Church needs to know, and we look for no 
more apostles or prophets to add to the Sacred Scriptures, 
or start new fountains of tradition. But we do not, there- 
fore, concede that revelations of every kind are necessarily 
at an end, any more than that mirac ‘les are at an end. 7 
the contrary, it is certain that in the Divine plan it w 
intended and provided that miracles and revelations should 
continue after the departure of our Lord from the earth, as 
we see by his own words on the day of his ascension : 
“ And he said to them, go ye into the whole world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that believeth not, 
shall be condemned. And these signs shall follow them 
that believe: in my name they shall cast out devils ; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpeats ; 
and if they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay their hands upon the sick, and they 
shall recover.” The speaking with new tongues, especially 
when accompanied by the power of interpretation, was in the 
nature of a revelation. But the passage from the prophet 
Joel, quoted by St. Peter, is unmistakable: ‘ And it shall 
come to pass, in the last days (saith the Lord), I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams ; and upon 
my servants, ‘indeed, and upon my handmaids, will I pour 
out in those days of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy.” 
There is nothing, i in the passages quoted, to confine these 
wonders to the apostolic age, although undoubtedly there 
are reasons why they should be more abundant then. 
Miracles, and the gift of prophecy which supposes an 
interior revelation, were most important auxiliaries to the 
early Christian Church in the proclamation and spreading 
of the faith, and was undoubtedly given in good part for 
that reason. But, toa great extent, the same reasons still 
exist. Our missionaries in many regions find themselves, 
at this present time, in the same circumstances. Many 
nations lie still in heathen darkness, and need now, as much 
as ever, the preaching of the Gospel, “ not in word only, 
but in power.” The lives of St. Francis Xavier and other 
celebrated missionaries of modern times abound in mira- 
cles and miraculous inspirations, and we are not surprised 
to read, from time to time, of extraordinary and super- 
natural things from China and other heathen countries, 
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where so many faithful Catholic missionaries are even now 
so successfully at work. 

But, again. Besides the more public miracles wrought 
by the first disciples, and the revelations they received in 
confirmation or explanation of Christian doctrine, we read 
of visions and revelations for their own private advantage 
and direction—such, for instance, as that of which St. 
Paul speaks, in his second epistle to the Corinthians: “If 
I must glory, | will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord. I know a man in Christ, above fourteen years ago, 
whether in the body I know not, or out of the body ] know 
not, such a one was caught up to the third heaven * * * 
and heard secret words which it is not granted to man to 
utter. * * * And lest the greatness of the revelations 
should puff me up, there was given me a sting of my flesh, 
an angel of Satan to buffet me. For which thing, I thrice 
besought the Lord, that it might depart from me. And he 
said to me: My grace is sufticient for me.” Here is no 
revelation of any mystery of faith, or moral doctrine for 
the general benefit of the faithful, but a supernatural vision 
and locution to this particular Apostle i in the private interest 
of his own soul, We know of no good reason why God 
should not show like favors to select souls in any age. We 
think, therefore, that the absolute repudiation ‘by Protest- 
ants d priori of all such pieaimnenh dealings in modern 
times, is nothing less than a confession of impotence ; and 
it is no small sign that God is with the Catholic Church 
that she is not afraid to stand forth as Bride of Christ, with 
all her privileges and bridal ornaments. We are not by 
nature credulous. To every one who asserts a miracle or 
revelation in our presence, whether occurring in or out of 
the Catholic Church, we demand proof of the fact, especially 
if he undertakes to build any conclusion upon it. We give 
no positive belief to it until proved, and attach no practical 
value to it; but still we do not like the argument—it is 
supernatural, and therefore false. This, when coming 
from an intelligent Christian, we regard as a syinptom of 
wilful obstinacy or unreflecting prejudice. 

Opposed to this absolute exclusion by Protestants of the 
supernatural, or, rather, of the miraculous, in modern 
Christianity, we find prevailing among a certain class of 
Catholics, in whom piety is much stronger than sound 
sense or theological science, a tendency to ¢ redulity equally 
undiscriminating and irrational. To them, whatever is 
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asserted to have taken place within the fold of the Church 
is good and true, if it only smacks of piety and is current 
in pious circles. The more extraordinary in its nature, the 
more easily believed. The supernatural character with 
which a rumored fact is invested imparts to it a certain 
prescriptive sanctity, which puts it at once in possession of 
the field, and it hecomes an act of impiety to doubt. These 
undiscriminating worshippers of the wonderful may be un- 
learned, unreflecting, unfurnished with any real facts in 
the case, ignorant of those rules of evidence by which facts 
are tested, utterly incapable of the cool and cautious dis- 
crimination between solid proots and rumored details; they 
may be entirely ignorant of all that knowledge of nature, 
of philosophy, and of sound theology, which is often suf- 
ficient to settle the whole question by internal evidence— 
no matter. They take the — into their own hands, 
and settle it after their own fashion, just as difficult and 
delicate questions of finance or foreign policy are some- 
times settled, in our country, by ac ‘clamation in “ primary 
meetings,” and all wise counsels are overborne by popular 
clamor. This primary voice of the wonder- loving multi- 
tude is echved and multiplied by the wonder-mongers of 
the religious press—those editorial Dandy Jacks, whose 


trade is to ride, for the amusement of the pious public, in 
doctor’s cap and spectacles, and crack the people’s whip 
over the people’s hobby. The wonder becomes easily and 
rapidly established, so far as popular credit can establish 
it. 


jut this is not enough. One thing more is wanting. 
The principle of authority is strong among Catholics, and 
it needs some authority to give it dignity. Learning must 
be brought in, and that learning must have some appear- 
ance of resting on the wisdom of the Church. The defi- 
ciency is easily supplied. There is in the Catholic body, as 
in every society, a class of men who, on account of their 
superior education and position, are looked up to by the 
crowd as leaders and guides. These are the scholars ; their 
influence is great among all classes, but among the populace 
their learning has something awful in it, approaching to 
infinity and infallibility. In point, of fact, we know that, 
in the majority of cases, education has done little for them 
except to fill their brains with a greater amount of confused 
material to stagger under. One may have his own opinion 
in regard to the wisdom and learning of these popular 
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lights, and many look upon them as so many jack o” lan- 
terns, but there is nothing to be said. Their authority 
stands hi h, at least with those who appeal to them. Let 
us see, t rerefore, upon what foundation the suffrages of 
these sages are grounded. How does it happen that so 
many of “the learned are carried away by all the new won- 
ders? They are scholars, and ought to have a scientific 
reason. So they have, and one scientifically stupid. Listen 
to it! 

Although the popular mind may be uncultivated and un- 
reflecting, yet all Catholics, it is supposed, devout Catholics 
at least, ‘have a peculiar fac ‘ulty of discerning the truth in 
matters of religion. This faculty is known “technically by 
the name of “Pious ears.” Formerly, in theological lan- 
guage, by this term was understood a certain sense residing 
in men of superior piety, intelligence, learning, experience 
and judgment, by which they were able to discern a ten- 
dency to error in certain propositions, which indeed might 
not be absolutely incapable of an orthodox construction, 
but which by their very uncertainty are offensive to enlight- 
ened piety and dangerous to the undiscerning masses. The 
united sentiment of such men was held to constitute a safe 
standard of practical judgment. “ Pious ears” has now an 
extended signification. The ears of all the devout have 
been erected into a court of assize, both primary and appel- 
late. They constitute a tribunal before which all questions 
not strictly dogmatic are tried. The practical working of 
this principle is very easy to foresee. It tends, in religion 
as in politics, to remove the decision of all such questions 
from the really wise and competent into the rude hands 
of the multitude, or rather into the hands of certain smat- 
terers in theology equally ignorant and irrational, who lead 
the pec ple by the nose, while they appeal to their ears. It 
certainly is quite contrary to the advice of St. Paul to Tim- 
othy, who would have piety attend on sound doctrine. “ Pro- 
posing these things to the Brethren, thou shalt be a good 
minister of Christ Jesus, nourished up in the words of faith, 
and of the good doctrine which thou hast attained to. ut 
avoid foolish and old wives’ fables, and exercise thyself to 
piety.” ‘“ For there shall be a time when they will not bear 
sound doctrine, but according to their own desires they will 
heap to themselves teachers, ‘having itching ears; and will 


turn away indeed their hearing from the truth, and will be 
turned to fables.’ 
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As true piety must wait on sound doctrine, and by that 
all nerve. we lights of individuals, even of the Saints, 

must be judged, so it is important to know where the 
sources of sound doctrine are to be sought for. They 
are not to be sought for in the “ pious ears” of the pop- 
ulace, which vibrate in quick sympathy with all that is 
novel and marvellous; nor in those half- fledged theologi- 
ans who have received their modicum of doctrine re: ady 
buttered at the Seminaries, and know nothing of the loaf 
from which it was cut; nor in the myriad of polemical wri- 
ters whose theology extends only to the mere common 
places of controversy. There are certain standard authors 
in the Catholic Church, often quoted but seldom read, who 
constitute the real masters of theological science, and who 
rule, not by the mere authority of their names, but by the 
light which they throw upon every subject they take in 
hand. With a faith directed by true learning, a learning 
mastered, ye op and tructified by genius, a genius 
purified and clarified by living virtues and the love of God, 
these men stand forth as lamps in the Church, and men fol- 
low their leading because they can see by their light. Al- 

though theology i is a sacred science, it is none the less a 

human science, and it follows all those laws of human 
thought by which other sciences are governed. The ears of 
the multitude count for little in any science, whether sacred 
or profane. We grant most cordially that purity of heart 
is a most excellent condition for the rec eption of truth, and 
that this virtue is a natural fruit of true piety ; and there- 

fore, also, we admit the conclusion that the pious mind, 

other things being equal, has a decided advantage in the 
quest of religious truth ; but much more than this is neces- 
sary to constitute an authority in any branch of theology. 
The “ pious ears” to which we bow with respect are not 
venerable because of their quantity, but because long study, 

deep reflection, and a pure love of truth have taught them 
the harmonious relations of sacred knowledge, and made 
them sensitive to every note of discord. If there be any 
good reason why holy men, as a class, should be more capa- 
Dle of distinguishing between the false and the true in 
religious m: itters, it is because they are more averse to nov- 
elties, think less of the mere pm and machinery of devo- 
tion, its fashions and cant phrases, abide more strictly by 
the grand verities of the faith, and the solid works of true 
piety ; because truly religious souls are more wrapped up 
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in the wonders of Divine love than in those exterior marvels 
which appeal to the senses and imagination of the populace. 

There is a branch of sacred science called Mystical The- 
ology. It is not ordinarily treated as a speculative science, 
but rather as a matter of experimental knowledge, not 
acquired indeed by observation, study, or reflection, but 
divinely given. It is a sublime and supernatural view of 
Divine things which God sometimes communicates to the 
soul when rapt in contemplative prayer. It has its specu- 
lative side, however, which lies open to theological investi- 
gation, and may be discussed without presumption even by 
those who have no insight into its deeper mysteries. 

The union of the soul with God is the end and aim of all 
practical religion. In the true Church, where Christian doc- 
trine is revealed to the well instructed and thoughtful mind 
in its purity and completeness, while grace flows copiously to 
the willing heart through the sacraments, this union often 
becomes most singularly intimate. The Christian seems to 
live at the same time in two worlds, his body remaining on 

earth, while his soul lives and moves in a higher and holier 
sphere. This may indeed be said of all whose thoughts and 
actions are habitually governed and directed by supernatu- 
ral religious motives; but sometimes the union with God 
becomes so close and powerful that the body itself is man- 
ifestly and marvellously subjected to its influence. The 
exterior senses become all closed, and remain insensible to 
all that passes around, without power of sight, or sound, or 
hearing. The master of the house is away, and all the doors 
and windows are closed until his return. This condition of 
soul and body is known as the state of ecstasy. It is suffi- 
ciently wonderful, no doubt, but by no means, as yet, miracu- 
lous. The very statement we have given carries with it its 
own natural explanation. Eestaties are found in the Church 
and out of her; they are met with among the heathen, 
and cases are very frequent in our midst, as all who know 
any thing of animal magnetism and spiritualism are aware. 
It is a natural power of the soul, as we think, to lose itself, 
or rather to separate itself from the corporeal senses by 
contemplation. It is a latent power in the majority of men, 
but only needs cultivation and development to become 
practically possible in all. It is a state more accessible to 
the Christian than to other men, only because his faith has 
opened to his mind a far wider field of sublime truths to be 
the objects of his contemplation, and especially a deeper, 
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truer, simpler, and more absorbing view of God. But in 
the Christian, at least, the state of contemplation is not al- 
ways restricted to the limits of his natural powers. God 
sometimes communicates to the soul in prayer a supernatu- 
ral and miraculous light, which, without setting aside the 
natural faculties, shines into them, intensifying and illumin- 
ating them far beyond all unassisted capacities of nature, 
revealing to them what the “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive.” In other words, we believe as we have said, in vis- 
ions. They may be, they often are, hallucinations, but not 
always. They are sometimes real, supernatural, miraculous. 
We believe this principally because of the promises of 
Christ, and the testimony of Scripture and tradition, but 
also because of its own inherent probability ; because to deny 
it would be, as Gérres says, to deny the existenc e of that law 
of continuity which governs the order of grace as well as of 
nature. 

Visions may be classified either by the sources from 
which they spring, or by the manner in which they introduce 
themselves to the soul. Thus, visions are sometimes cor- 
poreal. They are presented to the mind through the me- 
dium of the external senses. Others present “themselves 
immediately to the interior senses and the imagination. 
And again, at other times, the mind seizes upon truths of a 
nature that cannot be invested with exterior forms either 
real or imaginary. These last visions, or rather revelations, 
are of a higher kind, and are called intellectual. They are 
also held to be far sater, less liable to delusion, in the sense 
that, if the mind has really and truly passed beyond the 
sphere of its ordinary operations, they must necessarily be 
true su far as the mind rightly comprehends them. The 
reason is, because in such visions the vagaries of the ima- 
gination can have no part, that faculty being at rest; nor 

can any spirit but God himself penetrate to that private 
inner chamber where the soul sits alone with all her senses 
closed, § giving no attention to what passes without, nor ex- 
pression to what passes within. In this state the soul dwells 
ina sacred hermitage, which is nevertheless far from being a 
darkness or a solitude. God is there, and her face is unveiled 
while she gazes on him; she cannot mistake his voice, for 
no voice is there but his. He reveals himself more or less, 
according to the measure of his own will, but all that he 
reveals she sees with a naked eye. Her comprehension is 
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limited, but there is no room in visions of this kind for 
delusion. 

If we classify visions by their various sources, they are 
either false or real. Nothing is more common among men 
than to be deceived by their s senses, at first view, until closer 
investigation and the operation of a sound judgment are 
made to correct the error. Of course, through ignorance, 
heedlessness, or want of judgment, the error often stands 
uncorrected. Every one knows also what tricks are played 
by the imagination. There may be also delusions of this 
kind which come from the Devil. Weadmit the existence of 
fallen spirits whose perverted inclination is to disorder and 
mischief; and that, when not restrained by Divine power, 
these are able in some degree to delude the imaginations 
and pervert the hearts of men by visions and false revela- 
tions, is apparent from Holy Scripture. 

With these general remarks and explanations, we proceed 

to introduce our readers to the subject proper of Amort’s 
work, which is, to show how to discriminate in private 
revelations between that which is false and real, natural and 
supernatural, diabolical and Divine. A knowledge of this 
kind is useful to us all in some degree. Books containing 
private revelations are sold in our bookstores ; and it is not 
so very rare a thing to meet with persons who imagine that 
extre vordinary things are going on in their interior, or take 
lace before their eyes. It may be some help to us, in 
endeen our judgment on these matters, to examine the 
rules laid down by Amort, rules which are not of his own 
forming, but borrowed from the standard authors who have 
written on this subject. Of course, we shall not’ notice 
them all. Many are so perfectly obvious that it is unneces- 
sary to repeat them, and others again do not seem so much 
intended to test the verity of the rev elation, as to afford a 
safe practical counsel to such as may be charged with the 
direction of souls. 

To commence then; it is a precept laid down by the 
Council of Lateran, that revelations are not to be received 
unless confirmed by a miracle, or by. the testimony of 
Scripture. (Part L, p. 145.) And by a miracle, it is ex- 
plained, is meant a manifest miracle, and one ev idently 
wrought in confirmation of the revelation. Nevertheless, 
St. Theresa, Cardinal Bona, and others affirm that the cer- 
tainty of a revelation being true and Divine may be had by 
means of a special supernatural light given from God, and 
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by a certain experimental knowledge on the part of one 
who has been frequently visited by true visions and revela- 
tions. It is not necessary to suppose any conflict of au- 
thority here. The supernatural light here spoken of, coupled 
with a spiritual discernment acquired by experience, may 
produce a well-founded conviction in the mind of that per- 
son to whom the revelation is made, which he cannot and 
ought not to resist ; but without some external miracle he 
‘annot communicate to others the full evidence which he 
possesses himself. In such case there is a certainty, but a 
certainty locked up in the mind of one person. _ It is strictly 
a private revelation, and can be no matter of faith to the 
rest of the world. To impose it upon others would be in 
plain violation of the precept of the Council, which was 
made in defence of the rights of conscience, and for the 
maintenance of Catholic faith in its apostolical purity. 

We may therefore very properly make the following dis- 
tinction in order not to misunderstand our Catholic authors 
when they speak of revelations as certain or uncertain. 
There is a personal and private certitude which may exist 
in a soul to which God makes a supernatural communica- 
tion, and which excludes all possibility of doubt, all fear of 
error. Other parties, also, who have an intimate knowledge 
of the interior of that soul, may sometimes, from such 
knowledge, be able to form an opinion of the verity of the 
revelation amounting to a reasonable moral certitude, and 
one which is practically : all-sufficient in matters of private 
direction. This species of certitude, which is little else 
than adopting the convictions of another upon the simple 
testimony of that other to his own convictions, cannot well 
be communicated to the world at large, and become a safe 
foundation whereon to build a historical fact. When our 
faith is challenged in this form, we are forced to appeal to 
a sterner and more satisfactory rule, that of: the Council of 
Lateran, quoted by Father Castaldo, a learned Dominican, 

and Roman Inquisitor, in his work De Potestate Ange ica! 

“Revelations are not to be admitted, unless proved by 

miracle, or the testimony of Scripture.” 

Keeping, however, this distinction in view, we may safely 
adopt the three grand criteria, which Amort puts forth as 
the only sure ones, of discerning a true revelation from a 
false: 1. The attestation of a miracle; 2. An experi- 
mental knowledge in matters of this kind; 3. A power of 
discernment (Discretio Spirituum) w hich is given by a 
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super natural light demonstrative of the truth, and enforcing 
conviction upon the mind. Amort adds, that an instanta- 
neous, lasting and entire conversion of man and of all his 
powers to crood, is to be regarded as miraculous. We 
might concede this perhaps theoretically, but practically 
speaking it seems to us of little weight ; for the exact con- 
ditions of such a conversion would be hard to prove to any 
parties not immediately concerned. Real conversions, both 
rapid and thorough, are not unfrequently effected in persons 
under the influence of a delusion. T hey are always wrought 
by the grace of God undoubtedly, but the sign “manual of 
God is to be looked for in the ‘supernatural result, rather 
than in the oceasion. The conversion of Ratisbon was 
certainly marvellous, but we have never understood why it 
should be called miraculous. 

In accordance with these grand criteria, and subsidiary 
to them, our author gives us various rules, compiled from 
the sources already indicated. 

It is no clear sign, he tells us, of a Divine voice, that the 
supposed rev elation occ urred in an ecstasy; or was present- 
ed to the mind by a purely intellectual vision without aid 
of the senses, or of sensible i images presented to the imagi- 
nation; or that many very high and holy truths are con- 
tained in it, however luminously they may be presented, 
and however simple and unlearned’ the ‘ree iplent may 
be; or that it is accompanied or followed by an intense 
ae of divine love, or other holy affections, or by a deep 

tranquillity of soul and union with God; or that the person 
in question is one of undoubted sanctity, or even canonized ; 
or that he is instigated by the supposed vision or revel: ation 
to labor for the conversion of souls, and other good works, 
or is excited to prayer, meditation, and other pious exer- 
cises; or that he is himself convinced of the supernatural 
source of the light which he has received. All these cir- 
cumstances are favorable, but by no means conclusive. It 
is easy to account for them without recourse to supernatu- 
ral agency.—(Legularum Summarium, pp. 259-270.) 

And even, although it were evident that no natural means 
are suflicient to account for the vision, or the illumination 
of mind, it does not follow that it proceeds from God, since 
Catholic theology admits the existence of demons, possess sed 
of preternatural powers, and cases of demoniacal interposi- 
tion are related in Holy Scripture. Our euthor gives vari- 
ous rules for detecting this kind of interposition, which we 
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will not stop to dwell upon in particular. We believe 

albeit in opposition to Gérres, we delights in tales of this 
sort, and who, with all due deference to his acknowlec Iged 
genius, seems to be a good deal of a gobe-mouche where any 
thing marvellous chimes in with his theories—we believe 
that real cases of diabolical interference are very rare, if 
we except that quiet, silent, and mysterious manner in 
which all men are tempted by the devil, without conscious- 
ness of any extraordinary agency. The state of suspended 
animation, insensibility to pain, such as the pricking of 
needles, and tie touch of heated irons, sudden and unac- 
countable disappearances, apparent elevation in the air 
without support, convulsions of the limbs, reading with 
closed eyes, Seoshicen and voices under eround, and in the 
air, rev lations of secret events in the past or prophecies of 
the future—all these things have been practised by impos- 
tors and professors of the art of legerdemain. Some of 
them, too, may occur through a peculiar natural suscepti- 
bility of mind or body, without any thought of fraud. It is 
obviously the part of prndence to avoid attributing to pre- 
ternatural power what can be explained by more ordinary 
and less startling means. The burden of proof is always on 
the side contrary to nature. She is in possession of the 
field, and it is against the tranquillity of the public mind to 
have that possession disturbed without good cause. The 
Christian faith is also interested. It isa Divine revelation, 
introduced and accredited by miracles, real miracles; and 
nothing is more calculated to bring it into discredit than 
when pious and educated Christian men are carried away 
by the love of the marvellous, and found feeding, instead of 
resisting, the superstitions of the ignorant. So far as the 
shysical order is concerned, this w orld is still a world of plan, 
fer and harmony, a world designed to display the wisdom 
and unity of God, and not the riotous power of witches, 
magicians, and devils. We know that the ways of God’s 
providence are deeper than human science can compass, but 
we deny that they are ordained for the confusion and be- 
wilderment of man’s intelligence. Do we not believe in 
the existence and the malice of devils? We do, indeed, 
but we have never yet seen one walking in the sunlight of 
this world with his horns on, nor (possible as the thing may 
be) do we expect to; but we have seen hundreds of people 
frightened by shadows, and encouraged in their fears by pious 
and educated people who ought to have had more discretion. 
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The authors agree generally, that no revelation made to 
a woman is to be believed, ee otherwise attested by cer- 
tain proofs. (Part IL, p. 250.) Their sensitive, Soa ger 
nature, their strength of imagination, and the multitude of 
women who profess to have received them, are alleged as rea- 
sons. This rule, Amort tells us, embraces all women, even 
those of the highest sanctity. Blessed Margaret of Raven- 
na goes farther, and would have us reject all the revelations 
of women without exception, unless proposed to our faith 
by the Church. (Part I, p. 250.) It is a remarkable fact, 
indeed, that the revelations most current, most voluminous, 
and most credited, are almost all from women. St. Theresa 
accounts for the fact that women are more subject to ecsta- 
sies by reasons which turn greatly to their praise, consider- 
ing as the reward of their superior piety and better disposi- 
tions ; but does not, so far as we know, controvert the rule 
laid down above in regard to revelations. 

The learned Canon gives us a summary of conditions or 
circumstances which argue a probable falsity of alleged 
revelations. For example; where a person has some pecu- 
liar liability to deception from pride, curiosity, strong 
imagination, melancholic temperament, credulity, or nervous 
susceptibility, especially where such liability has been shown 
by previous illusions, according to that rule of critical 
science: guod pronum est fieri, regulariter fit. The same is 
to be said of persons who have a strong relish for extraordi- 
nary things, or who are fond of relating their revelations ; 
of those also who have a great number and variety of such 
experiences ; who affect an extraordinary sanctity ; who are 
given to excessive and indiscreet facts and vigils with a con- 
current obstinacy of disposition; those also, on the other 
hand, whose professions of spirituality are accompanied by 
an evident disposition to provide for their own comfort, and 
get to perfection by an easy road; women in general, and 
especially those who show an inclination to lead clergymen 
about by the nose, and govern the affairs of the Church ; 
those who have frequent revelations in which not much 
religious truth is communicated, and_very little spiritual 
profit made. Private revelations are not to be trusted when 
they are communicated always in the shape of sensible 
images, or when made in a discursive manner after an ap- 

lication of the mind to subjects of the same nature. And, 
in fine, the author lays down a very obvious rule that, in 
practice, revelations probably false, are to be treated as 
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absolutely false. (eg. Summarium, Part. I., pp. 273-279.) 
We think he might go farther, at least, so far as relates to 
their historical recognition, and say that unless a and 
satisfactorily proved, they should be held utterly worthless. 
They may serve incidentally to indicate the current thought 
of the age and country in which they originated, but they 
have no intrinsic value. 

Some alleged revelations must be set down at once as 
unreal, beyond all question. It may be, for instance, that 
their contents are contrary to what we know from other 
certain sources of information. In the Revelations of St. 
Gertrude, B. L., chap. 18, we read, as coming from the mouth 
of Our Lord himself, that the word Mansuetudo is derived 
from Manendo, and Patientia from Pace and Scientia. It 
is impossible to believe our Lord has taught any such bad 
Latin. Amort gives several instances in the same revela- 
tions where statements contrary to recognized history, and 
evidently derived from known legends of no authority, are 
put into the mouth of our Lord, St. John the Evangelist, 
and others. 

The revelations attributed to St. Elizabeth Schénaug are 
so full of statements contrary to well-known history, as well 
as to sound doctrine, that one of the Continuators of Bol- 
landus declares: “I would endure any thing sooner than 
receive such things for celestial revelations.” Part IL, p. 182. 

Sometimes the character of the revelation seems too tri- 
fling to be easily attributed to a divine source. We read in 
the Revelations of St. Gertrude, that once at Easter time, 
she said to our Lord: “Teach me how I may devoutly 
praise thee by the AJlelwia which is so often repeated in 
this feast! The Lord answered, by this Alleluia you may 
unite your praises with those of the heaven! y host, who greet 
me with the very same laudation in heaven. And the Lord 
added: Take notice, that in this word Adleluia all the vow- 
els occur except the single vowel O, which indicates grief, 
and therefore in place of it the first vowel, A, is doubled.” 
B. IV., chap. 27. The vowel O indicates joy, surprise, and 
various other emotions as well as grief; but if it were not 
so, how hard it is to attribute this devotional quibble to 
the Son of God! For the same reason, all revelations 
that are contrary to that dignity, gravity and decorum, 
which should be characteristic of Divine | communica- 
tions, are not from God. ‘ Where God is,” says Tertul- 
lian, “there is the fear of God, which is the beginning 

Vou. IV. No. IV.—30 
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of wisdom. Where the fear of God is, there is gravity, 
decorum, &e.” (De Prescrip., c. 43.) Many instances 
are given by our author from the Revelations of St. 
Gertrude and others, where the caresses and familiarities 
which occur seem too plainly contrary to this rule to allow 
us to receive them as true and Divine visions. They must 
therefore be set down as imaginary. Although not so de- 
cidedly objectionable, we must confess to a feeling of disgust 
and repulsion excited by the accounts given lately of certain 
portraits of the Blessed Virgin, which were said to wink 
upon the assembled spectators. We are ignorant of any 
proofs which may be advanced in favor of the supposed 
miracles, but in the absence of proofs, and judging @ priori, 
we frankly avow that all our feelings of respectful devotion 
to the Mother of God rise up in opposition. 

Those revelations (generally of women) which are calcu- 
lated to occupy the mind with little devotions, to the neglect 
of more solid piety, and the appropriate works of true 
penance and charity, are not from God. (Part 1., p. 5.) The 
word of God by the mouth of the Prophet Ezechiel, is very 
appropriate in this connection: “ Wo to them that sew 
cushions under every elbow, and make pillows for the head 
to catch souls of every age.” (Chap. XIII.) All those 


pretended revelations w hich by their doctrine or promises 
ra, pena sinners to put off penance, such as make the way 


to heaven very broad and easy, such as contain extravagant 
privileges conceded to merely external devotions contrary 

to the plain laws of holiness and justice, or are so gener: al 
in their scope that, according to fg natural construction of 
language, they exclude the proper conditions of salvation 
and grace—all such are to be repudiated. It is not uncom- 
mon for members of religious orders to cite pretended 
prophecies whereby their saintly founders assure eternal 
salvation to all such as die in the habit of the order. We 
have often heard Catholics, even some that were intelligent 
and well instructed, assert that it is impossible for one to 
die in mortal sin so long as he wears the brown scapular. 
This, they contend, is not contrary to the Divine justice, 
because there is no promise of salvation to the wicked, but 
only a promise of an efficacious grace to procure the con- 
version of the sinner, or to maintain the good Christian in 
the love of God. It is evident, however, that any revela- 
tion attaching such promises to the wearing of a scapular 
ora religious habit, or to mere perseverance in the external 
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communion of a religions order, is included in the wise rule 
above laid down, and cannot be attributed to God; for 
nothing can be more calculated to stimulate a foolish pre- 
sumption in the sinner’s mind, and encourage him to the 
delay of repentance. 

All revelations whatever, says Gerson, even those which 
appear to be most certain, are to be considered as doubtful, 
dais a full examination shall have been first had of all 

the doings and writings of the person to whom they are 
made up to the time of death, and indeed, unless or 
miraculous effects are shown to have resulted. The reason 
assigned is, because all other certitude is founded pen the 
sole testimony of the person to whom the revelation is a 
His individual authority, however, cannot be considered ¢ 
perfectly reliable without the concurrent testimony of man- 
ifest miracles during his lifetime, and a probity of charac- 
ter that continues to the end. (Part [., p. 271.) 

One of the rules laid down by Castaldo, a Dominican, 
and Qualificator and Consultor of the Roman Inquisition, 
in a work published at Rome in 1650, is, that, “ Revelations 
are not to be published, either trom the pulpit or in books, 
until examined by the Holy See. This is founded on the 
*bull Superna, issued by Pope Leo IX., in which he com- 
mands that inspirations shall not be approved or made 
public before examination had by the Holy See, and that 
preachers acting contrary to this decree are to be depriv ed 
of their office, besides being subjected to excommunication 
with a reservation to the ishop. (Part L, p. 145.) 

In the case of revelations which are ascribed to Saints of 
the Church, says the same author, examination is to be made 
to see whether they are really genuine or not, and whether 
the Saints themselves affirmed them to be divine. (Ibid., p. 
152.) The lives of Saints have not been written by them- 
selves, and the accuracy with which they are written de- 
pends altogether upon the character of the author. The 
author is sometimes a Saint and sometimes a sinner; some- 
times a wise, prudent and judicious man, and sometimes a 
credulous blockhead ; sometimes intimately acquainted with 
the subject of his biography, and sometimes compiling ma- 
terials at a later period ; sometimes writing for the glory of 
God and for the edification of the faithful, and sometimes 
to make his living by means of a popular and salable book. 
The character of the Saint lends no authenticity to the la- 
bors of his biographer. In writing the life of St. Francis 
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of Assisi, it is as easy to be misled, as if one were engaged 
upon the biography of William Tell. Neither can we take 
it for granted that an account is true without further in- 
vestigation, because related by acontemporary. During the 
lifetime of General Jackson, and since his death, several 
biographies of that distinguished man have been, published 
abounding in the most contradictory statements, and a solid, 
judicious, and reliable history of his life remains yet to be 
composed. It would not much alter the case if, instead of 
being a profane, quarrelsome, self-willed and half-civilized 
demagogue, the idol of a frantic democracy, he had passed 
his life in prayer and works of heroic piety and charity. It 
would require as much labor, learning, critical acumen, and 
careful investigation of facts to compose a biography in the 
one case as in the other. We possess many very excellent 
and approved biographies, and in some of them we place 
great confidence ; but the best are not infallible, and when- 
ever any great question is made to depend upon some fact of 
past history, we are not satisfied to accept it upon the mere 
authority of an author, however high his credit may stand, 
and we insist upon subjecting it to the most severe and 
thorough tests of historical criticism. It should be the 
same, Castaldo tells us, with the lives of the Saints. When 
we are reading for simple edification, it is neither necessary 
nor useful to speculate upon the foundations of every inci- 
dent related. It is a different matter, however, when we are 
called upon to put faith in some doctrine or fact as if com- 
municated from Heaven. Divine revelation is something 
too holy and precious to be received and accepted without 
the most invincible proofs ; and we expose ourselves to con- 
stant danger of delusion, if we give unlimited credit to all 
we read in the lives of the Saints. In illustration of this, 
our author cites the example of an ancient chronicle of the 
Franciscan Order, in which was contained a prophecy of 
St. Francis, to the effect that the Kingdom of Lusitania 
would never be united to the crown of Castile. This union, 
nevertheless, did take place, and the Franciscans were com- 
pelled to revise their history, and leave out the unfortunate 
revelation. 

What we have said of the lives of the Saints, applies in 
some degree to those volumes of “ Revelations” which are 
published under their name, but not always and altogether 
under their authority. Sometimes, and if we are not mis- 
taken, in the majority of cases, these revelations have been 
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compiled by other parties who professed to receive them 
from the mouths of the Saints or saintly persons to whom 
they were made. For this reason learned and prudent men, 
who evince the highest respect for Catherine Emmerich, as 
a holy woman, do not ser uple nevertheless to speak with 
great distrust of the revelations published under her name 
by Brentano, a poet and author of some popular comedies 
and fairy tales. The Bollandists inform us that those of 
St. Elizabeth Schénaug (which Amort considers to be all de- 
rived from the workings of her own imagination) were 
written by her brother. In like manner the Revelations of 
St. Bridget were not written by herself, at least not all of 
them, but by different persons who had been her confessors. 
“ Had the whole been written by herself,” remarks Alban 
Butler, in a note appended to her Life, “it would have 
been cumpiled with more simplicity, and with greater life 
and spirit, and would have received a higher degree of cer- 
tainty.” A very natural temptation presents itself, to one 
who plays the part of memorialist or biographer to any 
eminent person, to record every thing that lends interest to 
the work, or seems likely to enhance the glory of his hero ; 
and his temptation is perhaps more e readily 3 yielded to where 
a Christian Saint is the subject of the memoir, since not 
untrequently in this case the object in view is rather to give 
edification to the pious reader, than to furnish materials for 
solid history. At all events, it is asking little enough, in 
matters of such grave importance as an alleged supernatural 
revelation made to a Saint of the Church, to demand, with 
Castaldo, that the authenticity of the fact shall he well 
proved, and that it shall be known for a certainty whether 
the Saint himself was impressed with the conviction that it 
came from God. 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that not a little of 
our hagiological literature is legendary, especially that part 
of it which i is drawn from the chronicles of the cloister, or 
sprang up originally amid the contemplative solitaries of 
the desert, or was nursed in the lap of popular tradition. 
The reader will readily pardon us for introducing here, in 
place of our own dull style, a charming page or two from 
Gorres’s celebrated work on * Mysticism,” which stands at 
the head of this article. Its value in this connection is 
enhanced by the fact that, of all modern authors, Gérres 
is the farthest removed from skepticism, and summons to 
his aid in the course of his work, a vast army of revelations 
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and miracles of the most extraordinary character, not sur- 
passed even in this respect by the celebrated Glories of 
Mary. He is speaking of the Hermits of Egypt, and of 
the forms which Christian mysticism assumed among them. 
We cite from the French Translation. 


“ Their life,” he says, “is like the lyre of sacred poetry in contrast 
with the epic tumult of history. They had seized upon Christianity 
in a lyrical manner, and under that form they expressed it. Their 
entire being bore the character of a religious idyl. This character 
was manifested from the very beginning in the life of St. Paul, 
honored by the hermits as their founder. When, in 253, the perse- 
cution of the Emperor Decins extended to the Thebaid, Paul, so 
St. Jerome tells us, fled from the lower Thebaid into the desert, 
being then only twenty-three years old. Advancing farther and 
farther into these vast solitudes, he arrived at last at the foot of a 
high mountain, where he found a grot of no inconsiderable extent, 
the rear of which was closed by a stone. Curious to know what 
was concealed there, he tried to remove it. He found beyond a 
large space open at the top and shaded by the foliage of an aged 
palm tree. At the foot of the tree flowed the waters of a spring, 
pure as crystal, which lost themselves through a small open- 
ing in the earth. Around the grot, and in its walls, were hol- 
lowed out a number of cells, strewn about in which were still to be 
seen punches, anvils, hammers, and other instruments which had 
served for the coining of money. In fact the annals of Egypt re- 
count that forgers had established themselves in this place during 
the sojourn of Anthony at Alexandria with Cleopatra. In this abode 
St. Paul spent the rest of his days in meditation and prayer, sub- 
sisting on the fruit of the palm with the water of the spring for 
his drink. Thus he lived ninety years without ever seeing the face 
of man. When he was come to the age of a hundred and thirteen 
years, Saint Anthony, who had already dwelt ninety years in 
another desert, learned one night in a vision that another man lived 
in a remote part of this wilderness more perfect than himself, and 
he received the order to go visit him. He sets out therefore early 
in the morning, without knowing whither to direct his course. But 
after a half day’ s travel under a burning sun, he meets an extraor- 
dinary animal, half man, half horse, and inquired of him the road 
to the holy Anchorite’s dwelling. The animal points out the direc- 
tion with his right hand, and immediately- flies. Anthony con- 
tinues his journey. A thirsty wolf soon makes his appearance and 
glides into agrot. At first he waits for it to come out; then enter- 
ing he advances cautiously, and perceiving a light in the distance, 
hastens toward it until he stumbles against a stone. Paul, hearing 
the noise, shuts the door. Anthony entreats him to open it, until 
at last the holy old man yields to his importunity. They embrace 
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each other, call each other by name although they had never met 
before, aud praise God who had thus brought them together. Paul 
demands of his guest. how it goes in the world, whether men build 
houses yet, what princes are ruling, and whether the gods are 
honored still. A crow brings them aloaf of bread for their repast. 
This being eaten, they spend the night in prayer. In the morning 
Paul discloses to his companion the intelligence of his approaching 
death, and makes his preparation for it without permitting himself 
to be moved by the tears of Anthony. He dies in fact, and is 
buried by Anthony, two lions assisting to dig the grave. He car- 
ries off with him for his heritage the Saint’s garment, which was 
fabricated of palm leaves sown together. Then, returning to his 
own cell, he relates to his disciples all that had happened. 

“In this narration of St. Jerome, who probably had received it 
from the mouths of Amathas and Macarius, St. Anthony’s disciples, 
we perceive already the introduction of legends into history from 
the very origin of the eremitical life. The imagination and poetic 
instinct of the first Solitaries had not been enfeebled by the austerity 
of their life. Entirely separated from the world, and from every 
social relation, similar to plants which, set in narrow vases and 
unable to extend sideways, are forced to develop themselves in 
an upward direction, the first hermits were obliged to seck out a 
circle for their activity in a superior region, and elevating themselves 
above the forms and instincts of ordinary life, the faculties of their 
soul blossomed in a poetic and ideal sphere. Cantinpré relates that 
one day Brother Henry visited, as provincial, a convent of his order 
at Accou, in Palestine, and that after dinner, according to his custom, 
he conducted the whole community out of the cloister to take some 
recreation. While seated in a commodious spot on the shore of 
the sea, at the west of the city, they saw presently a cloud arise 
from above the water; and this being dispersed, they saw appear 
in its place a mountain of some size, on the summit of which was 
a castle, surrounded by walls, and flanked with towers. From this 
castle a large bridge led to the shore, and over this bridge a great 
number of knights and footmen were coming and gving. The ap- 
parition lasted until sunset; and then they saw rise from the sea a 
new cloud, which dissolved after a little while without leaving any 
trace. 

“It was the phenomena which is called “la fée Morgane.” So is 
it with the legend: it is like a mirage. The epoch and the locality 
give form and color to it, and disengaging itself from the earth it 
floats in a higher region. Now the locality which these anchorites 
inhabited is an immense and arid desert, where naught is heard in 
the night time but the howling of wild beasts; it is inflamed by a 
burning wind, which heaves up billows of sand more terrible to the 
traveller than the billows of the sea; a desert whose sad monotony 
is uninterrupted except by a few rare spots of verdure, and by the 
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ruins which centuries gone by have left upon the borders of lands 
once inhabited. All these circumstances must have exercised a 
profound influence upon the minds and imaginations of the early 
solitaries who, assimilating themselves to the wild grandeur of the 
scenes by which they were surrounded, and seizing them by their 
religious side, have expressed them as they felt them. The echo 
which troubled their prayers and nightly meditations, seemed to 
them the voice of mocking demons. The mirage produced by the 
desert, and which to-day still cheats the thirsty traveller with the 
semblance of a vast lake, they attributed to the magical handiwork 
of the devil. These images, born in the silence and solitude of the 
desert, and wrought out by the imagination which never ceased to 
add to them new colors, grew at last into a precise and settled 
form; and thus they have come down te posterity in simple and 
pious recitals, upon "the exactitude of which the Church has never 
pronounced, letting them pass for what they are worth, and always 
drawing a wise distinction between the truth which lies at the bot- 
tom, and the poetical transformations to which they have been sub- 


jected.” —(La Mistique Divine, Tom. I., Chap. II., p. 29.) 


If in the contemplative life which these holy hermits led 
in the Egyptian deserts, the wild scenes and sounds which 
surrounded them could exert so great an influence upon 
their imaginations, it is easy, upon the same principle, to 


account for a vast quantity of legendary wonders, visions, 
and revelations, with which the chronicles of the religious 
orders are stored. The lives of the hermits of Egypt and 
Syria have always constituted the favorite literature of the 
cloister; and it is not surprising that the same sounds and 
shapes should be found perpetually recurring in monastic 
visions, and the same revelations repeated. If the sanctity 
of the early anchorites was no safeguard against these illu- 
sions of the imagination, neither have the most eminent 
saints of later times been better guarantied. Thus Amort 
gives several instances where St. Gertrude and others have 
imagined themselves to be the recipients of revelations in 
regard to incidents in the life of our Lord, and that of his 
blessed Mother, which have evidently derived their origin 
from apocryphal books of fabulous history. 

We ee already seen that it is unsafe to assume that we 
have the authority of a holy man for whatever we find re- 
corded by his biogr: aphers. But not even the revelations 
of canonized saints are to be considered as unquestionable, 
although we may have them directly and undoubtedly from 
the saint himself. A priord, and nothing appearing to the 
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contrary, they are entitled to be received as probable, but 
any one is free to hold an adverse opinion without danger 
of faith, nor does he thereby incur any note of temerity.— 

(Cr astaldo, Reg. 12, p. 146.) And the learned C onsultor of 
the Roman Inguisition, who gives this rule, concludes, that 
“in revelations (he is speaking expressly of the revelations 
of St. Bridget), we are not to pay attention so much to the 
piety they may contain as to the doctrine of the Fathers. 

Concerning the revelations both of St. Bridget and St. Mech- 
tilda, Baronius expresses himself as follows : “In truth, I 
venerate and pay all due homage to these holy saints; but 
as for their revelations, or rather those ascribed to them, I 
receive just so much of them as the Church has received ;” 
and he adds, that they contain many things self-contradic- 
tory, and contrary to Catholic truth.* Suarez, too, in 
reference to some one who affirmed that the stripes received 
by our Lord exceeded five thousand, protests th at “‘we are 


not compelled to take the revelations of women for true.” 
And moreover, although in one place he gives credit to the 
revelations of St. B sridget, yet this must not be understood 
without limitation; for the question coming up whether 
Christ was naked when he hung upon the cross, and the 
opinion that he was not, being supported upon the authority 


of that saint, he decides nevertheless in the affirmative. 

“ Although,” says Feller, speaking of St. Catharine of 
Sienna, “one can scarcely doubt that among the great 
number of visions attributed to her, there are true ones, yet 
it would be a failure of judgment and sound criticism to 
admit them all. The canonization of saints does not ratify 
their opinions nor their revelations. We have seen, else- 
where, that, except for the favorable explanations given by 
Cardinal Torquemada, of the visions of St. Bridget, they 
would have been condemned at the Council of Basle. Greg- 
ory the Great remarks, that the most favored saints of God 
are often deceived, t: aking for a divine light what is only the 
effect of the activity of the human mind. Fleury adds, that 
in persons of the most eminent piety, watchings and fast- 
ings may excite a lively imagination so far as ‘to produce 
effects truly astonishing, which are taken sometimes for op- 
erations of the Holy Ghost, and this thought of Fleury is 
supported by a remarkable passage from St. Jerome. It is 
not right, nevertheless, to speak with contempt or bitterness 


* Tom. viii, in vita Gregorii et Phociz. 
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of these extraordinary states of holy persons ; tor, although 
often attributable to the imagination, they are, nev ertheless, 
the effects of a piety which in its principle and object is 
always entitled to respect.” 

Among a number of remarkable examples of illusion relat- 
ed by Gerson, the following, where no less illustrious a per- 
sonage than a supreme Pontiff was the victim, is both strik- 
ing and appropriate. ‘On his death-bed, while holding in 
his hands the sacred Body of Christ, he (Pope Gregory XI.) 
protested before all that they should be aware of all persons, 
whether men or women, relating visions of their own con- 
ception under the semblance of ‘religion ; because led away 
by such, and contrary to the advice of his natural counsel- 
lors, he had drawn himself and the Church into peril of a 
schism, which, unless Jesus her Bridegroom should merci- 
fully interpose, v yas already imminent. This event,so much 
dreaded, is, alas, a manifest fact up to the present time.’ 
(Cited by Amort : Part II., p. 30.) The same incident re- 
lated by Philip Morveeus is cited by Castaldo, and the per- 
sons by whose revelations the Pope believed himself to have 
been misled are stated to be St. Bridget and St. Catha- 
rine of Sienna. This however is bana by other writers, 
at least so far as St. Catharine of Sienna is concerned, for 
they allege that she was esteemed by — Gregory up to 
the moment of his death. (Part Bi, p. 153.) We cannot 
speak critically of the facts in this case, never having met 
with it elsewhere, but the story may be quite true in its 
main features without any disparagement to the high sanc- 
tity of either saint, since it is recognized not only by St. 
Gregory as we have seen, but by all the standard writers on 
subjects of this kind, that no degree of perfection in this 
world is inaccessible to delusions. 

The above rule holds good although these private revela- 
tions may have received the highest ecclesiastical sanction. 
“For a well founded reason, says Castaldo, “it is lawful 
to secede even from the relations “approved by the Church.” 
(Reg. 26, P. L., p. 152.) “ It is evident,” he continues, “ that 
there are many true revelations approved by the Church ; 
but, as says Vasquez, the approbation does not make them 
of faith, for the Church does not approve them as if by 
virtue of her infallibility, but only, he says, to the end that 
they may be received and followed without fear of super- 
stition or imprudence. Whence, says Gravina, the Church 
proposes them as probable, and as having found nothing to 
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invalidate them ; no one, however, is bound to hold to them. 
In the same way many Popes have approved the doctrine 
of St. Thomas, but not as if it regarded faith, otherwise it 
would not be allowable to dispute i it.” This is a point well 
worthy of being, insisted upon. These revelations, be it 
understood therefore, are open to discussion, as well as all 
open questions of history or theology. They are not closed 
questions. It is not necessary to “believe them, although 
the highest authorities of the Church may have approv ed 
them. It is no temerity for any one to dispute them, 
unless the temerity appear in the want of solid reasons to 
advance against them: : and it shows either i lgnorance or a 
want of Christian charity and liberality—it is an act of 
dull bigotry, to set down as lacking in faith the scholar 
who, for strong assignable reasons, argues against them. It 
is, in fine, to accuse some of the wisest and holiest of the 
children of the Church, who have not scrupled to criticise 
and sometimes to condemn revelations of this kind, as any 
may see that will take the trouble to read this book of 
Amort. It is to condemn men who stand recognized in 
Catholic theology as standard authorities in questions of 
this kind. It follows, that where the Christian scholar is 
allowed to criticise, the simple Christian may yield a quali- 
fied beliety or reserve his judgment altogether. 

It is apparent from what has been said, that private reve- 
lations, whatever may be their foundation, however popular 
and wide-spread they may have become, whether recognized 
or not by ecclesiastical tribunals, can never be considered 
as forming part of that body of truth which we call the 
Catholic ‘Faith. There is a specific difference between 
the theological virtue of faith, or the assent which is 
given to those supernatural truths of faith common to all 
Catholics, and that by which one adheres to the contents 
of a particular revelation, vision, miracle, &c. The reason 
is very evident. The first is per modum habitus, as the 
theologi: ans say, and is founded upon the word of God trans- 
mitted to us by the infallible testimony of the Church; the 
other is per modum actus, and although ultimately resting 
also upon the word of God, real or supposed, is nev ‘ertheless 
conditioned upon special private testimony. In regard to 
the latter, the Church has no promise of infallibility, as we 
hold ; and even if she had, it is certain that she has never 
intended to speak ultimately and definitively upon any 
truth derived from such sources. Once more, therefore, we 
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affirm it, it is no argument against the strength of a Cath- 
olic’s faith, that he ‘yields credit with difficulty to miracles, 
visions, and special revelations. The same principle of 
strong attac thment to his faith which makes him cling with 
the utmost tenacity to each and every one of the dogmas 
of his Church, and all the miracles, monuments, and tradi- 
tions upon which they rest, makes him reluctant also to add 
to it. As solid bodies in nature are maintained in their 
consistency by attraction and repulsion at the same time, so 
it is with him. His faith is strong inclusively and exclu- 
sively. It is necessary, and he will part with none of it; 
it is sufticient, and he wants to add nothing to it. It is by 
no means true that those are the most attached to the old 
and apostolic faith who are the quickest to believe novelties. 
Neither is it true that those partisan theologians are the 
most firmly grounded in the faith, who attach themselves 
with the gree atest pertinacity to the particular opinions that 

may have grown perchance into fashion in their day and 
their locality ; ; who boast loudly that they are of Paul or of 
Apollos ; or who believe indiscriminately all they find in 
cute of theology, such at least as circ culated in the Semina- 
ries where they were crammed for orders. It is not so much 
the quantity as the quality of one’s faith that makes the true 
believer. The strength and durability of a pebble is not 
measured by its diameter, but by its cohesive power, and its 
resistance to foreign substances. A Catholic who rises to 
the grandeur of his religion, who feels upon what a rock 
of evidence it is founded, is jealous of its majesty and 
its purity, and wil} not level it to the measure of popular 
opinion, which is ever shifting and variable, nor even 
to the science of the schools which constantly needs 
readjustment. Te will not mix these uncertain things with 
his faith, the faith onee delivered to the saints, the faith 
of the ancient and unchanging Church of God, which is 
built upon the foundation ‘of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ being the chief corner-stone. 

It is a matter of great practical importance to keep 
in mind this distinction between the theological virtue of 
faith, and that assent which one may give or refuse toa 
vision or private revelation. For want of it persons are 
sometimes driven by popular sentiment to lend their credit 
to some wonder, against which their better judgment revolts ; 
and conscientious sc ruples are sometimes excited in their 
minds, as if their suspicions in such case might ar gue a want 
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of lively faith. A striking instance of this kind is related 
in the life of M. Vianney, the saintly curé of Ars, written 
by the Abbe Monnin. M. Vianney * was a priest of great 
energy, and good sense, and as a Catholic Christian one of 
the purest and most charming spirits which this age has 
known, a man of God in the “ral sense of the term. He 
was, however, a man of very simple mind and little learning, 
and intellectually was but little elevated above the common 
standard of mankind. This pious curé was one of the first 
to believe in the miraculous appearance of the Blessed Vir- 
gin to the two shepherd children of La Salette, but after- 
wards found strong reasons to change his mind. In the 
autumn of 1850, one of the children, Maximin, came to 
Ars, and the curé had two interviews with him, i in which 
the boy unequivocally avowed that there was no truth in the 
story, that he had seen nothing: ‘Le petit a dit que ce 
n’etait pas vrai, qwil n’avait rien vu.” After this inter- 
view, Ne Vianney refused to have any thing more to do with 
the images and medals of La Salette, and in this way it 
became spread abroad that he no longer believed in the 
miracle. In regard to the words of the boy Maximin, there 
is no room for any mistake. The recollection of the good 
curé was perfect in that particular, and he never varied in 


his account. A conversation which his biographer had with 
him on the*subject is given as follows: 


“ Monsieur le Curé, what is to be thought of La Salette?” 

—‘“ My friend, you may think what you like. It is no article of 
faith. As for me, I think we ought to have a great love for the 
Blessed Virgin.’ 

—“ Would it be indiscreet to ask you to be good enough to relate 
what passed between you and Maximin in that interview which so 
much noise is made about? What is the precise impression remain- 
ing on your mind ?” 

—‘‘If Maximin did not deceive me, he did not see the Blessed 
Virgin.” 

—* But, Monsieur le Curé, it is said that M. Raymond had worried 
the child, and that he said he had seen nothing i in order to disem- 
barrass himself of his importunities.” 

—“T don’t know what M. Raymond may have done; but I know 
very well that I did not worry him. I simply said to him when he 
was brought to me: It is you then, my friend, who saw the Blessed 
Virgin ?” 

—*‘ Maximin does not say that he had seen the Blessed Virgin. 
He says merely that he had seen a great lady!—There is perhaps 
here a misunderstanding.” 
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—‘*No, m: friend, the little fellow said that it was not true, that 
he had seen nothing.” 

—“ How does it happen that you did not exact of him a public 
retraction ?” 

—‘ TI said to him: ‘My child, if you have lied, you must retract.’ 
‘It is not necessary,’ he replied, ‘it does people good. A great 
many are converted.’ Then he added: ‘I would like to make a 
general confession, and enter a religious house. When I get into 
the convent I will say that I have told all, and have nothing more 
to tell..—Then I replied: ‘ My friend, the thing can’t go on that 
way: I shall have to consult my Bishop.’ — Well, Monsieur le 
Curé, consult; but it is not worth the trouble.’ Upon this, Maxi- 
min made his confession.” 

“ M. Vianney added: ‘There is no need of being troubled about 
this thing. If it is not true, it will fall of itself. If it is the work 
of God, men may do what they like, they will not be able to de- 
stroy it.’ 

—‘“ Monsieur le Curé, are you sure that you heard precisely what 
Maximin said ?” 

—‘“QOh! quite sure! There are some who have been pleased to say 
that I was deaf. What have they not said? That is not the way, 
it seems to me, that the truth is to be defended.” 

“ Behold the conscientious resumé of a conversation which was 
itself a faithful account of the too celebrated interview of the Curé 
of Ars with Maximin.” 


M. Vianney, acting upon this acknowledgment, and fol- 
lowing his good sense, and at the same time an obvious rule 
laid down by the masters in this branch of theological sci- 
ence, that the revelations of liars are to be rejected as cer- 
tainly not divine (Amort, Part I., p. 281), refused credit from 
this time to the story of La Salette. But the popular be- 
lief was not to be resisted with impunity, and the poor 
curé was henceforward allowed no peace. He was besieged 
with letters and questions, and criticisms until he fell into 
scruples on the subjec t, and became a prey to interior tor- 
ments. ‘He knew,” says a certain writer in a notice of his 
life, “the abuse that was made of his name; he felt in- 
wardly and clearly that the Mother of God would be dis- 
pleased with him.” In other words, as happens to others 
every day in like circumstances, his good sense was shaken 
by a certain timidity of conscience which had been bred in 
his mind by a confused view of the nature and foundations 
of faith, as if it might be a sin against that virtue not to 
believe a pious tale in which faith is in no way involved, 
and however open it may be to honest suspicion. He re- 
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mained in this troubled state for the space of eight years, 
when he found peace of mind by once more avowing his 
belief in the miraculous apparition. In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1858, M. ? Abbé Toccanier wrote the following account 
of the means by which his conversion was effected, to a 
lawyer of Marseilles, known by different writings on the 
affair of La Salette. 


“Since my last letter I have received from M. le Curé a clearer 
explanation of his return to his primitive faith, which the unfortu- 
nate retraction of Maximin had taken from him. 

“M. le Curé told me that he had prayed the good God to deliver 
him from this doubt to which his mind constantly recurred, out of 
respect for Episcopal authority. ‘ During fifteen days,’ he added, 
‘] have experienced a great trouble, which only ceased when I had 
said Crepo. I was desirous of an occasion to manifest my faith to 
a personage of the diocese of Grenoble, and lo! the next day there 
comes into the sacristy, a priest that Twas not acquainted with, 
who asked me if one could and should believe in La Salette. I an- 
swered, Yes. I asked of God a temporal grace, through the medi- 
ation of the Blessed Virgin, invoked under the name of Our Lady 
of La Salette: I obtained it.’ 

“Tn spite, then, of Maximin’s retraction, M. le Curé d’Ars_be- 
lieves in La Salette. Behold un nouvel incident d’ Ars, which is 
of a nature to cause as much joy, as the old one caused disquie- 


tude.” —( Vie du Curé d’ Ars, Tom. H., Chap. IX.) 


One feels humiliated by this groundless surrender of a 
legitimate judgment to an “illegitimate impulse of blind and 
misguided piety. That M. Vianney acted in perfect good 
faith cannot be doubted; the sanctity of his entire life is 
surety enough for that. But that he acted through a feeble- 
ness of judgment, which beclouded his conscience and dis- 
armed him in presence of a pious nn prejudice, is equally 
apparent. That faith to whose challenge he surrendered 
at last was not the great theological virtue, to whose plain 
demands every Catholic must bow with all his heart; he 
bowed to imaginary fears, to the fear of not believing what, 
even if true, could be no matter of atone faith ; he gave up 
his honest judgment, which God gave him in order to guide 
him, tothe testimony of a young oe convicted as such in 
his own presence. It is humiliating enough ; but it is a 
humiliation which is renewed in every day’ 8 experience. 
They abound in our day, though seldom found possessed of 
such high merit as the Curé of Ars,—these men who, ina pious 
vertigo, cry Crevo, where there is nothing to believe. That 
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grand old creed to which we Catholics cling with every 
fibre of our hearts, upon whose strong foundations we stand 
with,a security and confidence which inakes us the wonder of 
a doubting world,—that creed ought to make us manlier 
and freer, “and lift_us above this unwholesome atmosphere 
of fory credulity, where faith and superstition, sound 
doctrine and idle gossip, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and 
the delusions of a disordered piety are mingled in wild 
confusion. 

But it is time to close our article. We could not in such 
brief space do justice to a subject of such vast proportions, 
or to the authors whose works have introduced us to it. 
The great work of Gérres embraces a large field: we have 
glanced only at one corner of it. We have done better 
justice to that of Amort, whose aim is a special and limited 
one. The tests he gives to distinguish between true and 
false revelations are after all, only partial. Besides the in- 
terior and d priort evidences to which, with theologians in 
general he confines himself, there are other rules of evi- 
dence which should be brought to bear upon questions of 
this kind, namely, such rules as govern our civil tribunals 
in the admission and rejection of testimony and the ex- 
amination of witnesses. Of the two authors we prefer 
Amort, because we believe the road which he takes is the 

safest one in the search after truth. All facts are welcome 
to the laboratory of Gérres, without question. At least he 
frames a theory to embrace them all, and only questions those 
that will not fit into it. Mysticism has three chambers, 
divine, natural, and demoniacal; the distinction between 
the three i is not drawn sharply enough to harmonize with 
our ideas of the grandeur of the Christian faith, and to 
separate it from the delusions of superstition. We prefer 
with Amort the doctrine of the councils, the great fathers, 
doctors, and standard scholars of the Church, to the less 
deliberate traditions of the cloister, and would not wish to 
square our theory with any facts but those that are well 
proved. And, finally, as illustrative of our main thought 
and design in this article, we delight to quote the following 
passages from two great lights of the Chureh i in different 
periods of her existence :—‘* There was no time,” says Bos- 
suet in a conference with the Protestant Claude, “when a 
visible and speaking authority did not exist, to which sub- 
mission was due. Before Jesus Christ, that authority, 
among the Jews, was in the Synagogue; when the Syna- 
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gogue was on the point of falling, Jesus Christ himself 
appeared ; when this Divine ati withdrew, he left 
a Church, and with it his Holy Spirit. Tell me that 
Jesus Christ once more appears upon earth, teaching, 

reaching, and working miracles, I want this Church no 
faieee. But if you take her from me again, I must have 
Jesus Christ in person, speaking, instructing, and deciding by 
miracles, and with an unerring authority.” We like, too, the 
character of a true believer as drawn by Vincent of Lerius, 
in the fifth century. “ He is a true and genuine Catholic, 
who loves the truth of God, his Church, and its members ; 
who to his religion and faith prefers nothing—not the 
authority of any man, not wit, not eloquence, not philoso- 
phy ; but who, looking down upon these things, ein firmly 


fixed in his belief, resolves to admit, and to adhere to, only 
that which from ancient time he knows to have been uni- 
versally received.” SACERDOs. 


Art. 1V.—1. Zhe Return of the Rebellious States to the 
Union. Letter from the Hon. Witu1am Wurtine. New 
York Tribune, August 11th, 1863. 

2. Union and Reconstruction. Their Mode and Condi- 
tions. A Letter from Washington. New York Times, 
August 25th, 1863. 


Axtnoven the military suppression of the Rebellion is as 
yet far from being effected, the politicians of all parties are 
already busy discussing the mode and conditions of the return 
of the seceded States to the Union. The question raised, 
though premature, is one of great importance, and much of 
the future strength and glory of the Republic depends on 
the solution the Government shall finally adopt. It is a 
question that will severely tax American statesmanship,—far 
more severely than the military suppression of the Rebellion 
has taxed American generalship; since it is always easier 
to win victories than it is to secure their fruits. It is, also, 
a question in regard to which there is much confusion of 
thought in the public mind, and broad differences of opirtion 
even among men equally loyal and equally determined to 
maintain at all hazards the life of the nation and the integ- 
rity of its territory ; and every one who has thought at all 
on the subject, is called upon, since the question has been 

Vou. V. No. IV.—31 
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raised, and is widely discussed, to contribute his share to 
the formation of a wise and just public opinion in regard 
to it. 

There are publicists among us, affecting to sustain the 
Government, but really in sympathy with ‘the Rebels, and 
more intent on preserving slavery than on saving the na- 
tion—who call upon the government to be generous and 
magnanimous, and tell it that since its recent important 
victories it is strong, and can afford to offer the Rebels the 
most liberal terms of peace. Satan, when he would deceive 
honest and noble-minded men, always takes care to assume 
the guise of an angel of light, and to appeal to their generous 
and magnanimous sentiments. We have gained important 
victories, it is,true, but the military power of the Rebels, 
though weakened in a greater ratio than our own, is not yet 
destroyed, and we are not yet secure against serious, though, 
we trust, only temporary military reverses. The militar 
suppression of the Rebellion is yet a work of far more difli- 
only than these publicists pretend, and till that is com- 
pleted the civil suppression can hardly be se The 
Government cannot as yet afford to offer the Rebels any 
advantage, or to relax in the least its military operations. 


The talk of peace is premature; and, besides, there are, 
strictly speaking, no terms of peace, liberal or otherwise, to 
be offered in the case. The war is between sovereign and 
subject, and there is no party to whom the Government 
can offer peace, or with whom it can negotiate peace. 
Peace is made only between independent states, or between 
powers that have each the right of a and war. The so- 


called Confederacy, or any one of the seceded States, is no 
such power. Neither is competent to receive or to accept 
peace. For the Government to offer either peace on any 
terms, would be to recognize it as an independent power, 

and to compromise the national dignity and the national 
sovereignty. The Government makes peace with its rebel- 
lious subjects only after it has acknowledged their indepen- 
dence. There is no peace with rebels; the Government 
may grant them on condition of their laying down their 
arms and returning to their obedience, an amnesty, if it 
judges proper; but nothing more. To proffer terms of 
peace to them, is to abandon its claim of authority over 
them, and to condemn the war it wages against them. The 
proffer of any terms of peace to the Rebels, would be a vir- 
tual recognition of all they have been contending for; and 
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any union of them with us, or of us with them, that might 
follow, would be simply a league, or an alliance between 
independent states or nations. 
No government that respects itself and is conscious of the 
power to sustain its own dignity and authority, can treat 
of peace with its own subjects, or offer terms to rebels with 
arms in theirhands. They have no will or voice in the mat- 
ter, and must submit to the disposition, if subdued, that it 
sees proper to make of them. No terms can be offered them 
till has have laid down their arms and sued for mercy. 
When they have ceased to be rebels, and have submitted to 
the Government, the war is ended, and liberal terms of pardon 
may or may not be offered them, as the Government sees 
proper, but not before. The Government, if wise and just, 
will even then consult, not their feelings, their honor, or their 
interests, but the honor and interests of the nation. It owes 
them nothing; they have no rights to plead against it, and 
whatever it grants them it grants as a favor, and they must 
take it as a grace. It has no right to be generous to them 
at the expense either of the nation or of the loyal population 
that have poured out their blood and treasure to subdue 
them. They gave up their rights, their faith, their honor, 
when they became rebels; betrayed their country, and took 
up arms to subvert its Government, and they have no right 
to complain if compelled to drink, and to drink even to the 
dregs, the bitter cup of humiliation. It is a mawkish and 
mischievous sentimentality which no nation can tolerate 
and live that consults only the feelings and interests of 
traitors, rebels, and revolutionists, and would place them 
at the earliest practicable moment on a footing of equality 
with the loyal citizens who have stood by the country and 
saved it from destruction. The Government may find it 
expedient, or even necessary, as a means of extinguishing 
the Rebellion, to adopt a liberal policy towards the seceded 
States, and to permit them on very easy and liberal terms, 
to resume their former status in the Union; but, if so, it 
will be for its own sake, not for theirs. The question of 
policy in this case is distinct from the question of right ; so 
et us have no appeals to the magnanimity or generosity of 
the Government. Such appeals have cost us already two 
thousand millions of dollars, and half a million of lives, and 
clothed almost every family in the land with mourning. We 
have made sacrifices enough to gain the good will of the 
slaveholding States 
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There are, unhappily, even among the earnest friends of 
the Gov ernment, grave differences of opinion as to the 
proper mode of dealing with the rebellious States, when 
they shall have thrown down their arms, and submitted to 
the national authori ty. Some among us gravely maintain 
that the rebellious States are still States in the Union, 
standing on a footing of perfect equality with the other 
States that have remained loyal. faving never gone out 
of the Union, they must retain all their political rights un- 
der the Constitution, and poerhaaend 1 whenever they 
choose to cease their hostility to the Government, they have 
the right to elect representatives and senators in Congress, 
who on taking the oath to support the Constitution, are 
entitled to seats in like manner as others. As the Con- 
federate Government is simply no government at all, and 
no State is bound to it or by it, any State may resume its 
status in the Union whenever it chooses by simply sending 
its representatives to the Federal instead of the Confederate 
Congress. This doctrine has been officially promulgated by 
the Secretary of State as that of the Administr ation, and it is 
sustained by all the journals supposed to be in the especial 
confidence of the Secretary, and to speak his sentiments. 
It is the view presented in the letter from Washington, in 
The New York Times, placed at the head of this article, 
and the one defended in the editorial columns of that jour- 
nal. This doctrine treats the State as still a State in the 
Union, and the Union people to be found in it as the 
political people of the State, although only a pitiful minori- 
ty, and without any State org anization. Thus Vir ginia, the 
main stay at this moment of the Rebellion, is represented 
in both Houses of Congress as a State in the Union. A 
handful of Union men, in no way competent to speak in 
behalf of their State, are allowed equal political power in 
the Union with Massachusetts or Illinois, while the whole 
force of their State is directed against it, and armed for its 
destruction. 

Others, and without whom Mr. Lincoln’s administration 
had never existed, or had long since -ceased to exist, very 
emphatically deny this doctrine, and maintain that the rebel- 
lious States are rebellious States, that they have actually 
seceded from ‘the Union, and fallen, in regard to the 
Government, into the condition of population and territory 
belonging to the Union indeed, but not yet erected. into 
States and admitted into the U nion, and, ‘theretor e, popu- 
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lation and territory without political rights or powers. 
Even supposing them to have ceased to war against the Gov- 
ernment, to have thrown down their arms, and submitted to 
the Federal authority, they have as yet regained no _politi- 
eal rights or powers, are no part of the “political or sov- 
ereign people of the United States, and have no right of 
representation in either House of Congress. The Seces- 
sion Ordinance was suicidal, and by adopting it the State 
lapsed, ceased to exist as a State, and must be reorganized 
and admitted into the Union by an Act of Congress, before 
it can be entitled to any Federal, or even any State represen- 
tation. This is the view taken by Mr. Solicitor Whiting in 
his letter, which we have cited from the Vew York Trib- 
une; it is the view which has uniformly been taken in the 
pages of this Review, and is the only honest and states- 
manlike view that can be taken by any one who understands 
the constitution of the American State. 

The Administration may have been excusable in April, 
1861, if not justifiable, in taking the ground that no State 
had seceded ; for the facts in the case were then but imper- 
fectly known, and it might honestly believe that the Seces- 
sion Ordinance was in no State the act of the State itself, 
but of a faction that had usurped its power, and profess- 
ed, without authority, to act in its name. It might, also, 
have believed that the best way to put down the Rebellion 
was to encourage the Union party in the seceding States, 
and wait for them to get the upper hand in the State elee- 
tions, to repes al the Secession Ordinances, and resume 
their functions as States in the Union. But it is now 
known that the policy of consulting the Union men in the 
seceded States, and seeking through their political success 
in their respective States to suppress the Rebellion and 
restore the order it had interrupted, was a blunder, and all 
but fatal to ine nation. There is and can be no doubt now 
that in every instance the Secession Ordinances were, in 
each State, the act of the State itself, as much so as any act 
ever is or can be, and, therefore, that all the States that 
passed Secession Ordinances have really seceded, and, though 
subject as population and territory to the Union, are no 
longer States in the Union. There is such a State as West 
Virginia, but Vi irginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, ‘Alabama, Mississippi, ’ Lonisis ana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee, are not States in the Union, nor 
out of it, but simply geographical expressions. 
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To argue that the act of Secession is illegal, therefore 
null and void, no act at all, is as ridiculous as to argue that 
since murder is illegal, nobody ever is or can be murder- 
ed. Besides, it is not so certain as some suppose that sim- 
ple Secession 7s illegal, or that a State is not as competent 
to secede from the Union, if it chooses, as is a king or em- 
peror to resign his crown, and abdicate his sovereign au- 
thority. Secession, in itself, is neither rebellion nor revolu- 
tion ; it issimply the abdication by the State of all its polit- 
ical rights and powers, the renunciation of all participation 
in the sovereign power of the Union, and the subjection of 
itself to the Union. We know nothing in the written or 
unwritten constitution that forbids it to do this; and we 
know no law whatever, except the law of good sense, that 
it violates. A single glance at the constitution of the 
American state will make this evident. Our Republic 
is a Federal Republic, and the sovereign power is vested, 
neither in the States severally, nor in the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, but in the one political people of the United 
States. This political or sovereign people, which is called 
the United States, exists, not as a consolidated mass, but 
in organized bodies, at first called colonies, and afterwards 
salled States, united into one body politic called the Union. 
To belong to this political people, it is necessary to be a 
citizen of a particular State, and of a particular State in 
the Union, or, that is one of the United States. The 
people not in such a State, but in Territories not yet erected 
into States and admitted into the Union, do not belong to 
the political or sovereign people, have no political rights, 
faculties, or franchises whatever, and are citizens of the 
United States only in that general sense in which all sub- 
jects of a national government, even women and children, 
who do not vote, are, or are sometimes called, citizens. 
It is not compulsory on the people of a Territory, say Da- 
kotah, Colorado, or New Mexico, to organize themselves 
into a State, and apply for admission into the Union. If 
they choose to remain outside of the Union, and be gov- 
erned by it, instead of coming into ‘it and governing in 
it, we know no power in the Union to prevent them. The 
ratification of the Federal Constitution by each of the 
original States, the condition on which the State participa- 
ted in the sovereign power of the Union after the adop- 
tion of that Constitution, was a free, voluntary act of 
the State itself. What a State is competent by its own 
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voluntary act to do, it is competent to undo, in the 
absence of all express law to the contrary. Since, then, 
a State comes into the Union by its own free act, it must, 
if it chooses, be able by its own free act to go out of the 
Union. We have never seen this reasoning of the Seces- 
sionists answered, nor do we believe it can be answered; 
and if the slave-holding States had simply seceded from 
the Union, and there stopped, we should have had no occa- 
sion and no right to have used force against them, with a 
view of coercing them back into the Union. But they did 
not stop with Secession simply, but they declared them- 
selves not only out of the Union, but independent of it, set 
up a new government for themselves, and made war on 
the Union, “that i is, they added to secession, rebellion and 
revolution, and it is not as secessionists, but as rebels and 
revolutionists that we are fighting them. Moreover, we 
are fighting them not to force them back into the Union, 
but to compel them to submit to the authority of the Union. 

The mistake of the Secessionists, as we showed last 
April, in the article on Mr. Conway and the Union, was 
in supposing that in seceding from the Union the States be- 
came independent States. Precisely the reverse is the legal 
effect of Secession. While in the Union, the people of the 
State are an integral portion of the political or sovereign 
people of the United States, and participate in the govern- 
ment of the country. By Secession they cease to belong to 
that people, cease to participate in the government of the 
country, cease to have any political power or rights any- 
where, and become completely dependent on the Union, and 
subject to be governed by it, as are the so-called Territories. 
Secession is undoubtedly" a great folly, and no State would 
be guilty of it, if it did not mean it as a stepping-stone to 
Rebellion and Revolution. The people of the seceded States 
by seceding abdicated their sovereignty, ceased to be a po- 
litical people at all, and fell into precisely the condition we 
have described, and in that condition they remain when the 
Rebellion and Revolution are suppressed. They do not 
then, as a matter of course, resume their former status or 
their former political rights and powers in the Union, and 
they have not, and ¢ annot have, any right of representation 
in Congress, till reorganized as States and readmitted, on 
application, by Act of Congress, in the same way that new 
States are formed and admitted. 

This doctrine is sustained by the Act of Congress passed 
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July 13th, 1861, commonly called the “ Non-Intercourse 
‘Act; ;” by the Act authorizing the blockade, which has been 
recognized by foreign powers ; by the President, in appoint- 
ing Governors without military” command, in the seceded 
States ; ; by the erection of Western Virginia into a State, 
with a representation in Congress ; and especially by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Hiawatha case, that the 
war between us and the Rebels isa “ civil, territorial war ;” 
and it directly negatives the absurd doctrine that none of 
the States, as States, have seceded and that all the States 
pretending to have seceded, are States still in the Union, 
and standing on a footing of perfect equality with the other 
members, and having the right, whenever they choose, to 
their former representation in Congress. The war, by the 
highest judicial authority, is declared a “civil, territorial 
war,” as it must be, or the blockade of the Southern ports 
and the prohibition of all intercourse with the States pro- 
claimed by the President to be in rebellion, or insurrection, 
are indefensible ; and “ civil, territorial war” it eannot be if 
none of the States have rebelled and the Rebellion is con- 
fined simply to insurgent individuals. To make the war ter- 
ritorial, the States must not only have seceded, but have join- 
ed the revolution, united in the declaration of independence, 
and in the war intended to establish it by the subversion of 
the Government, as every body knows is precisely what 
the rebellious States have done, or are engaged in doing. 
That in all the rebellious States there were and still are 
persons who are loyal to the Union, persons of high char- 
acter and distinguished patriotism, persons whom we may 
be proud to own and honor as our countrymen and fellow- 
citizens is very true; but they are not the State, nur do 
they inherit its rights and powers in the Union. They 
follow the territory “and their state organization so far as 
their political status, rights and powers are involved. The 
civil war is not simply a war against insurgent individuals, 
but a civil, territorval war, as the Supreme Court has for- 
mally and unanimously dec ided; and as Mr. Solicitor 
Whiting, himself no mean authority , justly remarks, “* when 
the civil war becomes a territorial war, every citizen resid- 
ing in the belligerent districts becomes a public enemy ir- 
respective of his private sentiments, whether loyal or dis- 
loyal, friendly or hostile, Unionist or Secessionist, guilty 
or innocent, * as is by international law ev ery citizen or 
subject of a foreign countr y with which our Government is 
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at war. No doubt the loyal men in the belligerent districts 
have a claim upon our sympathy, and many of them, as 
individuals, deserve our highest esteem, but they have no 
political power, no political rights, no political existence 
whatever, save as they escape from the belligerent territory 
and become citizens of a loyal State. If the Union citizens 
of the rebellious States constituted and continued the State, 
the war would not and could not be a civil, territorial war, 
and could not be carried on as such. The blockade of the 
ports of the seceded States could not be legally sustained, 
and neither foreigners nor our own citizens would be 
obliged to respect it, for they would be friendly, not belli- 
gerent ports, and the captured blockade runners would not 
be lawful prizes. The Administration, doubtless, was 
aware of this fact, when it decided to proclaim the block- 
ade, instead of taking the alternative authorized by Con- 
gress, of closing the Southern ports as ports of entry. The 
Non-intercourse Act of July 13, 1861, instituting an inter- 
nal blockade, and prohibiting all trade and communication 
with the districts declared by the proclamation of the Pre- 
sident to be in a state of rebellion, would be equally inde- 
fensible, and for the same reason neither the Congress that 
passed the act, nor the President who issued the proclama- 
tion, could have regarded those districts as still States in 
the Union. It would be an insult to their understanding 
to pretend it. 

‘hey who maintain that the belligerent States are still in 
the Union, and that persons in each State holding loyal 
sentiments are the State, and possess in themselves all its 

rights and powers in the Union, overlook the fact that the 
Americ: an States, though autonomous, are not complete, 
independent, sovereign ‘States, and that the people of a 
State as population and territor y, have no inherent political 
rights or faculties. In an independent, sovereign State, 
the sovereignty survives the loss of the political “organiza- 
tion, and inheres when the organization is subverted or 
usurped by, rebellion, revolution, or by unconstitutional 
means, in that portion of the population’ that have loyally 
adhered to the Constitution, and done what they could to 
sustain it. They are de jure the political people of the. 
State, and have the right to claim and exercise all its 
authority, if able to do so, either by themselves alone or by 
foreign assistance, against any number of persons or an 

organization claiming to act as the State; for every weak 
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organization is illegal, and all such persons are rebels and 
revolutionists, and. without political right or authority. 

But this is not the case with a State that is not an indepen- 
dent sovereign State, and is a State at all only as organized 
under and admitted intothe Union. Under our sy stem the 
political power does not inhere in the people simply as pop- 
ulation and territory, and a State that has lost by secession, 
rebellion, or revolution, its organization as a State in the 
Union, has lost its political existence, all its political rights 
and powers, even its autonomy, and its population have in 
themselves ‘alone no right or power to reconstitute them- 
selves a State, even though loyal. With us the sovereignty 
inheres in the political people called the United States or 
the Union, and it is this sovereign people that gives both 
to the Federal and State Governments all their 1 respective 

rights and powers. Both derive from the same source, and 
both are delegated governments, with only such powers as 
the Union has delegated to them respectively. The 
American nation is one nation, with one national sover- 
eignty; but neither government alone represents that sov- 
ereignty. The national sovereignty is not divided between 
the Federal Government and the several State Governments. 
It is one and indivisible, and inheres in the political people 
of the United States. But though governing always as 
one national sovereign, it governs partly through a Federal 
Government and partly through State Governments; and 
when either lapses the power delegated to it reverts neces- 
sarily to the Union, and it is only by the power of the 
Union that either can be restored or reconstructed. The 
Union or national sovereign governs in the State Govern- 
ments just as much as in the Federal Government, and the 
States govern in the Federal Government just as much as in 
the State Governments. In both the one sovereign author- 
ity that governs is the same, and they are only distinct organs 
through “which it exercises its several powers, or expresses 
and carries out its will. The population and territory do 
not, under our system, constitute a State, ag democracy 
teaches, nor is the State an independent sovereign as 
the seceders pretend. Population and territory are a State 
only when organized by authority of the Union, under a 
State Constitution, and admitted into it by act of Congress. 
The loyal people in a seceded State not being so organized, 
have no State rights or State authority. The others being 
in rebellion, and without any political rights of any sort, 
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the State has lapsed to the Union, and there is not so much 
as the veriest abstraction that remains. 

The doctrine we maintain applies equally to the original 
States and to the new States. Not one of the original 
States had a purely democratic origin, or was self-created. 
The original States were at first colonies, created such by 
the British Crow n, in which was vested the sovereignty. 

sy the Revolution they ceased to be colonies, and became 
what we call states ; but not sovereign states, for the sover- 
eignty which was "originally in the British Crown, and 
which created them colonies, and gave them their autonomy, 
and their rights and powers as colonies, did not by the 
Revolution and the acknowledgment of American ‘inde- 
pendence revert to them sever: ally, but to the United States. 
As it was by virtue of the sov ereignty vested in the British 
Crown that they held their rights and powers as colonies, 
so it is by virtue of the same sovereignty, vested now in 
the United States, that they hold their rights and powers 
as,States. Our politicians fall into error on this subject by 
attempting to apply to the American system of government 
the theory that derives the state from simple population 
and territory, and which asserts what with us has been 
called, “ squatter sovereignty ;” or to give to our political 
institutions a purely democratic interpret ation. This at- 
tempt, so little creditable to American statesmanship, has 
done much harm, and all but ruined the Republic. The 
American Government, State or Federal, has had a historie 
origin, and rests on a legal basis. The United States, un- 
happily without a proper name, is a nation constitutionally 
organized—a state not a confederation of states—and is 
democratic only in the respect that the sovereignty vests in 
the political people, who have the power, according to pre- 
scribed forms, to alter or amend the Constitution as they 
see fit; and the affairs of the Government are carried on 
through the agency of popular elections, in which, how- 
ever, none have the right to vote unless they belong to the 
politic al people ; and none but citizens of States 7m the 
nion Welonse to that people. The Government is constitu- 
tional, republican i in form, as it should be, not, strictly speak- 
ing, democratic, in the present political sense of the word. 
jut to return. The Supreme | Court of the United States 
has decided that the present war is a “ civil, territorial war,” 
and, therefore, that the States engaged in it are public 
enemies, and, ‘consequently, like all public enemies, they 
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have no rights or standing in the Union. Having ceased to 
be States in the Union, or to make a portion of the sovereign 
political people, they necessarily, since not independent of 
the Union, fall, even supposing their rebellion and attempted 
revolution suppressed, into the condition of population and 
territory, subject to the Union, but not yet erected into 
States and admitted into the Union. They have no politi- 
cal status or existence. All in them that lived only by State 
authority has died, and can be revived only by a new act of 
the national sovereign, according to the forms of the Con- 
stitution. The Government is bound neither by their old 
constitutions nor by the laws passed under them, and is 
free to deal with them precisely as it may deal with any 
population and territory acquired by purchase or by con- 
quest. Dy ceasing to be States, they become completely 
subject to the Union, and are to be governed according to 
its pleasure. 

We can now approach, with a tolerably clear understand- 
ing of the legal and constitutional aspects of the case, the 
grave question as to the mode and conditions of the return 
of the rebellious States to their former status in the Union. 
They have now no standing in the Union. The suppression 
of the Rebellion by military force, and subjection of the 
rebellious population and territory to Federal authority, 
will relieve them of their character of public enemies, but 
will not reinstate them in the Union, or make them again 
a part of the political or sotereign people of the United 
States, any more than are the people of Idaho, Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, or New Mexico; nor indeed so much, unless 
Congress erects them into Territories under Territorial gov- 
ernments, created by and subject to the Federal govern- 
ment. There is only one regular way by which the seceded 
States can be reinstated in the Union, and that is precisely 
the way in which new States are erected and admitted out 
of territory belonging to the United States. Congress must 
first erect them into Territories with a Territorial govern- 
ment. It must then pass for the Territorial people what 
is called an “ Enabling Act.” After this the Territorial 
people must organize, under authority of this Act, draw 
up and adopt a State constitution—republican in form, and 
containing nothing repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States, elect their State officers and representatives, 
also their Federal representatives and senators, and apply 
to Congress for admission. They are not yet a State, but 
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only prepared to be a State. To make them a State, Con- 
gress by a formal Act must entertain their application, 
recognize them as a State, and admit their Representatives 
and their Senators to seats in the Federal Legislature. The 
initiatory act is on the part of Congress; so ‘also is the final 
or complementary act. The whole action is partly the act 
of Congress, and partly the act of the Territorial people, 
and without the concurrent act of both parties can no Terri- 
tory be regularly and legally transmuted into a State, and 
be aggregated to the political or sovereign people of the 
United States. Each of the seceded states must go sub- 
stantially through the process here described, before it is or 
can be legally ‘and constitutionally restored to the Union. 
It is important, however, to bear in mind that the part 
of the action that belongs ‘to the Federal government _be- 
longs to Congress, and not the Executive. Neither the in- 
itiation of the movement for the restoration of the seceded 
States, nor its consummation belongs to the Executive. Nor 
does it belong to the Executive to determine the time or 
the conditions of the return. The whole matter belon 
to Congress, and the Executive has nothing to do with it 
but to execute faithfully the laws of Congress. The Presi- 
dent has, indeed, a veto on all Acts of Congress, but as 
included in the legislature, not as the Executive. Every 
Act of Congress constitutionally passed is mandatory on 
him, and he must execute it, if in his power, whether 
he likes or dislikes it. Congress i is not bound by the views 
or policy of the Administration, and it fails in its duty to 
the public when it attempts to devolve on the Executive 
any responsibility which properly rests on itself. When it 
does so, it is unjust both to itself and to the Executive. 
-The views and wishes of the Executive are no law for Con- 
gress, and deserve its respect only so far as they commend 
themselves to its own judgment. Congress of late years 
has been too chary of assuming the responsibility that be- 
longs to it under the Constitution, and has shown itself 
quite too ready to be governed by the policy of the Admin- 
istration. The Executive has an enormous patronage; and 
members of Congress have shown themselves for years 
qutite too willing to yield up their independence to the Ex- 
ecutive in exchange for an effective voice in the distribution 
of Executive patronage, on which, perhaps, depend their 
chances for re-election. In measures necessary or expe- 
dient for the Executive in either civil or military adminis- 
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tration, Congress should, undoubtedly, consult the President 
and Chiefs of Departments, and, as far as practicable, con- 
form to their views and wishes; but in other measures, it 
should follow its own judgment irrespective of the policy 
of the Executive. The Administration, as the Executive 
branch of the Government, has nothing to say as to when, 
how, or on what conditions the seceded States, or any one 
of them, may return and be admitted into the Union. 
They are all three questions within the province of Con- 
gress, and it is for Congress to settle them in accordance 
with its own sense of right, and of public duty under the 
Constitution. ~ 
The fact, if fact it be, that the Administration has com- 
mitted itself to the doctrine that the rebellious States en- 
aged in a civil, territorial war against the Union, are still 
States in the Union, imposes no restraint on Congress, and 
it is free to treat them simply as population and territory 
subject to the United States; nor does the fact that the last 
Congress, in a moment of confusion, when the question had 
not been fully discussed, and was only imperfectly under- 
stood, admitted to seats in either house, very respectable 
entlemen from Virginia, Tennessee, and Louisiana, estab- 
ish a precedent that its successor is bound to follow. Wes- 
tern Virginia, on the doctrine we maintain, is a State in 
the Union, standing on a footing of equality with any other 
State, but only on that doctrine; for it is ridiculous to 
retend that Mr. Pierrepont’s establishment, formerly at 
heeling and now at Alexandria, is the State} of Vir- 
inia, and competent to give the assent required by the 
Gonstitntion to the erection of a new State within its limits. 
Such a pretence is a burlesque on constitutional law. Wes- 
tern Virginia is a State, because Virginia in which it was 
formerly included had ceased to be a State under the Con- 
stitution, and fallen into the condition of unorganized popu- 
lation and territory. The act admitting the State is detensi- 
ble, but the reason that was assigned is bad. Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Louisiana have no more right to representa- 
tion in Congress than Timbuctoo, Dahomey, or Senegam- 
bia. Representatives from old congressional ‘districts of 
a seceded State, which are subjected to Federal authority 
and placed under charge of military governors, are inad- 
missible, till those districts are erected into a separate 
State, and admitted into the Union by Act of Congress. 
If the Administration has blundered—if the last Congress 
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blundered—it is not necessary that the next Congress should 
also blunder, and give the coup de grace to the contempt 
already cast on Constitutional government in general, and 
our own in particular. Let us lose no time in repairing 
past blunders. It is better to lose the majority in the next 
Congress or even to offend Old Kentucky, than sanction 
the solecism of treating as in the Union a State that has 
declared herself out of it, and by the law of the land isa 
public enemy. 

It is not necessary to interpret even the official state- 
ments of the Secretary of State literally, or to regard his 
declaration to the French Minister that the seats of the 
representatives of the seceded States are vacant, and that 
whenever they choose they can fill them, and discuss the 
terms of settlement on the floor of Congress itself, as any 
thing more than a little diplomatic badinage, for which the 
Secretary is somewhat noted. The thing is preposterous 
both as law and as policy; and the Secretary asserted it, 
we presume, only as a good joke, as a fair offset to the 
French joke of offering to mediate between our govern- 
ment and its rebellious subjects. It was a jocular and not 
uncivil way of telling his Imperial Majesty to mind his own 
business, and that we hold ourselves competent to manage 
ours, and to settle our internal disputes without foreign 
intervention or foreign advice. We trust Congress and 
even the country will not commit the blunder of taking 
the Secretary’s jokes in earnest, however exquisite or witty 
they may be. There are no vacant seats in Congress be- 
longing to seceded States. This is the fact, and no jocu- 
larity or sophistry can make it otherwise. Those States 
and all their inhabitants are declared to be public enemies 
by the Supreme Court; and public enemies have no politi- 
cal or civil rights, and no rights at all, except those con- 
ceded them by the laws of war. The policy that would 
permit these States a full representation in Congress—to 
an equal voice in legislating for the whole country, while 
they are in arms or avowed hostility to the government—is 
a policy no government could adopt till resolved on self- 
destruction. The population and territory of these ci-devant 
States belong to the Union; but since they have seceded 
—since they have become public enemies, engaged in car- 
rying on a civil, territorial war against the Union, they are 
no part of the political or sovereign people of the United 
States. They may again, by action of their inhabitants and 
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that of Congress, become States, but to treat them as such 
now, is a gross violation of our whole constitutional system. 

The mode of the return of the seceded or rebellious 
States must, as we have said, be precisely that in which 
new States are formed and admitted into the Union. We 
have given that mode in its regular form, but some depar- 
tures from it have been admitted. Territories have Ween or- 
ganized as States without an “ Enabling Act,” applied for 
admission, and been admitted. Such sroceeding is irregular, 
but as the irregularity affects only A sa rights ‘of Congress, 
Congress is competent to condone it, if it chooses, and to 
pass an act recognizing the organization and admitting it 
asa State. The essential points are, that the State organi- 
zation be the act of the Territorial people, and the admis- 
sion be the act of Congress, which can, if it chooses, dis- 
pense with the other formalities. The admission in every 
case must be by a formal act of Congress. There is no 
smuggling of a State into the Union by Executive treaty 
without the Act of Congress, nor under the Constitutional 
clause, making each House the judge of the election and 
qualifications of its members, Texas, it is true, was ad- 
mitted by treaty, but it was, in the first place, the admis- 
sion of an independent State, not subject to the United 
States; and in the second place, the Executive was author- 
ized by an Act of Congress to make the treaty. The Con- 
stitution, indeed, makes each [louse the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualification of its members, but it presupposes 
the community sending them is a State in the Union, pre- 
viously recognized as “such by Congress, in which both 
Houses have concurred. 

Here we must note an error of fact into which the 
writer in Zhe New York Times has inadvertently fallen. 
He asserts that Kentucky and Missouri both seceded, and he 

roposes the mode in which they have been reinstated in the 
Valens as an example of the way in which the other seceded 
States may be reinstated; but these two States, if we have 
been rightly informed, never seceded. The position Ken- 
tucky assumed, at first, was that of neutrality, an untenable 
position indeed, but recognized and respected, under in- 
structions, we presume, by General McClellan, the — 
mandant of the Military Department to which the Stat 
was then attached. Missouri was disposed to assume me 
same position, and arrangements to that effect were en- 
tered into between General Harney, the Federal General, 
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and General Sterling Price, the State General, but were set 
aside through the influence of the Blairs. Both States, 
though containing each a large disloyal population, soon 
wheeled into line as Union States—Missouri, by the action 
of her State Convention, which had been previously legally 
convened, and Kentucky, by her regular election resulting 
in the tuccess of the Union candidates. We are far from 
approving the attitude assumed by the authorities of these 
States in the beginning, but we cannot admit that they ever 
seceded. Perhaps it would have embarrassed the Union 
less, if they had, but they did not, and we concede willingly 
their present loyalty and legal status in the Union. Their ex- 
me cannot be adduced in the way assumed, for though the 
authorities favored Secession, there was no ordinance of Seces- 
sion adopted by the people legally assembled in convention, 
without which no State can take itself out of the Union. 
This writer and some others, especially the authors of the 
Resolutions adopted by the Union Convention, or more pro- 
perly, Caucus of this State at Syracuse, last September, to 
nominate candidates to be voted for in the ensuing State 
election, seem to us to look more at what they deem expe- 
diency than at what is strict Constitutional law. They seem 
anxious to find out some way by which the seceded States 
can resume their place and their political rights and facul- 
ties in the Union without any formal surrender to the Federal 
arms, and, by diplomatic or executive action, without the 
intervention of Congress. They appear to be afilicted still 
with the old lack of “backbone,” and a little of our old 
Northern flunkeyism, without which there had been no 
civil war. They are afraid of exasperating the public 
enemies of the country, and wish to prove to them that we 
of the loyal States are liberal, generous, magnanimous, 
good hearted fellows, and have no disposition to resent the 
wrongs done by them to our eountry ; and that we will take 
it very kindly in them if they will only overlook the past, 
let bygones be bygones, and come back into the Union, and 
continue, as of old, to be our masters. We must forbear to 
mortify or humiliate them, or to wound their feelings. But 
we have no patience with such flunkeyism. We wish to mor- 
tify them, to humiliate them, and to subject them, uncon- 
ditionally, to Federal authority. That is what we are fighting 
for, if we are fighting for any thing. We care not, save for 
their sakes, whether they are reinstated as States in the 
Union or not. To be so reinstated is a favor for them, not 
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to us; and to permit them to be so reinstated is to permit 
them to become again an integral portion of the political or 
governing people of the United States, and to be clothed 
anew with political rights and powers of which they have 
wantonly and wickedly divested themselves. There will be 
no little magnanimity on the part of the loyal States in con- 
senting to their re-establishment in the Union on a footing 
of perfect equality with themselves, after having doné their 
best to subvert the Government, and toruin the nation. It 
is a great privilege to be a State in the American Union, 
and we own that we wish the Rebels to be made to feel it 
such, for till they feel it such, and we also feel it such, the 
nation will never be safe; there will be no real union between 
North and South, and the South, as of old, will gamble on 
the Northern devotion to the Union, and on every occasion 
of discontent threaten to dissolve it. Till we compel them to 
feel that the Union is as essential for the South as for the 
North, there will be no affection between the two sections. 
We have given the Rebels a taste of our military superiority ; 
let us prove now our civil superiority, and the reconciliation 
will be complete. Love is never yielded to humble entreaty 
or to unmanly solicitation. 

The conditions of the return of the'rebellious States to the 
Union, when the military suppression of the Rebellion is 
completed, and the Rebels have submitted and sued for 
mercy, it will be for Congress in its wisdom to determine. 
First, however, it is necessary to dispose of the military 
question. “ To cook a hare, first catch a hare,” and never 
count your chickens before they are hatched. There is 
serious military work yet to be done, and we can receive no 
State back into the Union till it has ceased to be in rebellion, 
has unconditionally surrendered, and asked to be restored. 
Till then we can offer no terms, and entertain no condi- 
tions. The Rebels must, first, throw down their arms and 
submit unconditionally to the Federal authority. Till then 
the w&r must continue, and if the Rebels choose, it must be 
continued to the bitter end. When the work of military sup- 
pression is completed, and there is no longer any armed 
resistance offered to the Government, then we may freely 
discuss and determine the future status of the seceded States, 
what disposition shall be made of them, and on what condi- 
tions they may be safely restored to the Union. The time 
for eepelilitory measures had passed when the resort to arms 
became necessary. Our business now is to fight, not to con- 
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ciliate, and to fight till the Rebels are subdued. When they 
are subdued we are far more likely to err by dealing too 
leniently than by dealing too severely with them; for, as a 
people, we are much more ready parcere subjectis than we 
are debellare superbos. The Yankee may know anger, but 
he knows no revenge; and when he has caught the criminal, 
he is much more easily induced to pardon than to punish 
him. The appetite for blood will have been satiated when 
the Rebellion is put down, and Jeff. Davis’s life will be in 
as little danger as our own. There will be no executions 
for treason, and no one need be surprised to see Mason and 
Slidell, Toombs and Hunter, Benjamin and Mallory, occupy- 
ing their old seats in the Senate, as arrogant and as impu- 
dent as ever; or even to see Lee and Beauregard, Hill and 
Longstreet, Bragg and Johnston, reinstated in the Iederal 
army. Our people will be anxious to push them forward, 
in order to | that they have no grudge against them, 
and those only will have reason to complain who have 
stood by the Union and saved the nation. It is much more 
pleasant to our Anglo-Saxon race to be generous than it is 
to be just. The worst terms that any man amongst us 
dreams of imposing upon the seceded States, if subdued by 
our arms, is, after a brief probation, to place them, if they 
ean make up their minds to sr the boon, in the Union 
on footing of perfect equality with ourselves. All we insist 
on is, that care be taken not to violate the Constitution in 
order to reward these cé-devant States for their treachery 
and rebellion, and that we do not absolutely sacrifice the 
real interests of the nation in order to atone to them for 
their failure to destroy it. We insist that an effort at least 
shall be made to take advantage of the opportunity that 
will be presented by the suppression of the Rebellion, in 
case it is suppressed, to obtain not indemnity for the past, 
but security for the future. The present Rebellion the 
nation may survive; but such a Rebellion is no joke, or bit 
of pleasantry, that will bear repetition, and the wise states- 
man will take all reasonable precautions that it be not 
repeated, A recognition of the seceded States as still States 
in the Union, or permission for them to resume the exercise 
of their old political rights and faculties in the Union when- 
ever they choose, settles nothing, and leaves all the causes 
that have produced the present Secession, Rebeliion, and 
Revolution in full operation, to reproduce our present dan- 
gers. Our only safety is in removing the causes themselves 
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—in expelling the disease from the system. If we lack the 
power to do this, we must do the best we can. But we are 
writing on the supposition that we shall be masters of the 
situation, and, as strange as it may sound in Northern ears, 
able to dictate to the enemy our own terms, instead of being 
obliged to accept his. If we cannot save the integrity of 
the national territory on our own terms, we must, undoubt- 
edly, do it on the best terms we can get, and leave it to our 
children to meet the difficulties that may hereafter arise, as 
best they may. The integrity of the national territory is to 
be saved at all hazards, and no foreign Power, under any 
conditions, is to be suffered to be erected anywhere within its 
limits. This must be insisted on at any and every cost. 
Yet it is our duty not only to save the integrity of the 
national territory, but to save it, as far as we are able, free 
from all causes of future discord and rebellion, and we shall 
stand condemned as dishonest, cowardly, or incapable states- 
men, if we leave any root of bitterness to spring up here- 
after that it is in our power to eradicate. 

The causes of the war are in and inseparably connected 
with Slavery, and without the abolition of slavery it is idle 
to dreamin of any security for the future. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the present Constitution, has no authority 
to prosecute the war for the abolition of slavery as its di- 
rect purpose and end, we concede, any more than it has for 
the purpose of killing, wounding, or disabling the enemy’s 
soldiers. But as it may disable, wound, or kill the enemy’s 
soldiers, destroy or take possession of his property, in 
prosecuting a war for a lawful end, so it may in a war 
tor a lawful end, abolish slavery, if necessary to gaining 
and securing that end. War, according to the authorities, 
may be lawfully waged either to redress a wrong commit- 
ted, or to prevent a wrong about to be committed ; that is, 
as usually expressed, indemnity for the past and security 
for the future. The war we are waging, is unquestionably 
a lawful war, and as it is a civil, territorial war, we have 
against the rebels all the rights both of belligerents and of 
a sovereign. We have in this war the right to reduce the 
rebels to submission; that is our right even as sovereign. 
And we have the belligerent right to demand indemnifica- 
tion at least for the expenses of the war, and reasonable 
security for the future. Under the head of indemnity for 
expenses, we can lawfully confiscate any amount of rebel 
property judged necessary ; and under the head of security 
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for the future, we ean, if necessary, abolish slavery, through- 
out all the seceded States, and in all the other States that 
authorize it, only in the case of loyal States, we must give 
a reasonable indemnification to the loyal slave owners. 
Slavery may be abolished for either of the ends named, un- 
der the rights of war, which we have shown, over and over 
again, are as constitutional as the rights of peace, since the 
Constitution clothes the government with them. If Con- 

ss believes that the abolition or prohibition of slavery 
is necessary to our future security, it can lawfully and 
constitutionally abolish or prohibit it everywhere and 
forever within the United States and its territories. It 
certainly can, then, lawfully refuse to admit into the Union 
any State with a Constitution that does not prohibit slave- 
ry, except for crime, within its limits. This much it could 
do under even its peace powers ; at least such is the doctrine 
of the Republican party, as laid down in the Chicago Plat- 
form. 

We do not pretend that no other considerations than that 
of preserving slavery have moved the Secessionists ; but we 
say only what all the world knows, when we say that slavery 
is the primal cause, and without it there would have been no 
secession, no rebellion, no attempted revolution. But for 
the existence of slavery, there never would have been that 
difference of character and interest between the North and 
the South which has, no doubt, counted for much in bring- 
ing about our present troubles. Nay, that very centralized 
democracy , Which several northern, middle, and western 
States have pushed to a dangerous extreme, and which 
some of the chiefs of the Rebellion profess to be warring 
against, is of Southern origin, has been fostered amongst us 
by Southern politicians, and if they now war against it, it 
is only because being in the minority they see in its prog- 
ress a power not unlikely to sweep away their cherished 
domestic slavery. If they insist on Constitutionalism, and 
strict construction, it is not because they are Constitution- 
alists in principle, ‘but because they cannot otherwise save 
their peculiar “ institution. ” Even the doctrine of State 
sovereignty, which is only the wildest democracy applied to 
the St: ites, has been defended both North and South m: ainly 
for its bearing on the slave question, Pro-slavery men 
have asserted it asa barrier to all interference with slav ery 
by the Union, and anti-slavery men in the free States have 
resorted to it as an answer to the charge against them of 
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belonging to a slaveholding republic, and of sustaining 
slavery. This last was our chief motive for insisting on it 
in our long war against the Abolitionists. It is idle to at- 
tempt to deny that slavery is at the bottom of all the dif- 
ferences that have culminated in the present Rebellion. 
Hence, so long as slavery exists in any portion of the Uni- 
ted States, the cause of our present troubles remains, and 
we are in constant danger of another outbreak, as soon as 
the wounds of the present are partially scarred over. 

It is again only through slavery that foreign Powers do 
or can carry on their machinations against our Republic, 
and work with any prospect of success for its division and 
destruction. As long as slavery exists in America, there 
will be a geographical party seeking its abolition, and a 
geographical party seeking to sustain it. This lies in the 
nature of things, and no wisdom, prudence, or forbearance 
can prevent it. You cannot prevent freemen, who honestly 
believe that slavery is a moral, social, and_ political evil, a 
crime against humanity, and a sin ag ainst God, from speak- 
ing, writing, and, if they have or can make the opportunity, 
of voting against it. Thirty years of experience with Aboli- 
tionists, has proved it. Nor any more can you prevent men 
who own slaves, who believe slave property as inviolable as 
any other species of property, and hold it to be a primary 
duty of Government to protect property, from eombining 
and using all their political, as well as moral and social in- 
fluence for the maintenance of slavery. You have, then, 
two geographical parties pitted against each other. The 
thing is inevitable. Here opens the chance for foreign ma- 
chinations. Great Britain, or France, or both, may, in a 
thousand subtle and unsuspected ways, urge on the anti- 
slavery party of the North, inflame its zeal and enc ourage 
its efforts, till worked up to the fighting point, and at the 
same time encourage the pro-slavery party at the South to 
resist, offer them their sympathy, promise them their moral 
and diplomatic influence, and such indirect material aid as 
can be rendered without provoking open war with the Uni- 
ted States. So encouraged the South secedes, and makes war 
on the Union. This is precisely what has been done under 
our very eyes, and what will be repeated if slavery is re- 
tained, till the moral influence of the Republic is lost, till 
its material strength is wasted in baatiedl dissensions, and 
Republicanism stands disgraced before the world by the 
utter ruin of its great American representative. 
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Foreign powers, especially the two great Western Powers 
of Europe, France and Britain, wish, and are plotting the 
destruction of this Republic as a great Power, because its 
existence as a great Power, is in the way of the policy they 
are pursuing, and because, by its republicanism, it exerts a 
moral influenee on their own subjects by no means to their 
liking. These two Powers have entered into a league or 
alliance for regulating and settling, as they deem best, the 

olitical and international affairs of both Memispheres. 

his was openly declared, some years since, by Lord Clar- 
endon, in the British Parliament, and is no secret. Our 
Republic must, as the great Power on this Continent, be 
broken up, and either thrown into hopeless anarchy, or 
divided into a number of petty States and Confederacies, 
each too feeble to stand alone, as preliminary to their settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Western Hemisphere, if not 
indeed to their undisputed control of the affairs of the 
Eastern. Our present civil war is, in great part, their 
work, They have brought it about by operating with the 
internal dispute between the Free States and the Slave 
States on the subject of slavery. Secession was resolved 
on in concert with them, and the Revolution would never 
have been attempted without their approbation, and pro- 
mises, at least, of moral and diplomatic assistance. They 
hoped that, if once we got to fighting amongst ourselves, 
that we should devour each other, like the far-famed Kil- 
kenny cats. The mass of the French people and of the 
English are, no doubt, honestly opposed to slavery; but 
neither the French Government nor the English wants it 
abolished in the United States, and we are not certain but 
either would, if necessary, make open war on us sooner than 
suffer it to be abolished; for if once abolished, there would 
exist no element of serious division amongst us, with which 
they could operate to involve us in civil dissensions or 
civil war; and united as one homogeneous people, with a 
single national sentiment and national will, as we should be 
if slavery were abolished, we should be the great Power of 
the modern world, and make it somewhat hazardous for 
both Franee and England combined to attempt any inter- 
ference with the affairs of this Continent not meeting our 
approbation. We could defy alike their diplomacy and their 
arms. Slavery is the pivot on which turns the whole pol- 
icy-of France and England, and indeed of the Cesarists 
and Conservatives of Europe, with regard to this Western 
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a and its abolition is as sure defeat to them as 
to the Southern Revolution. 

The true policy for our statesmen, in view of the Anglo- 
French alliance, is, at home, the abolition of slavery, which 
is a source of internal division, and a great drawback upon 
our moral influence with the European liberals; and abroad, a 
closer alliance with Russia, Austria, and Italy. Russia ‘is 
emancipating her serfs, and preparing, as rapidly as possible, 
to give to the Empire a liberal constitutional government ; 
Austria las adopted, and has in full operation, a constitu- 
tional ségime, as liberal as is desirable, and which is resisted 
only by the wrong-headed and sulky Magyrs, and Italy is 
preparing to take her place as a tree constitutional State. 
Our natural bond of political sympathy is with these States, 
which must soon reckon Prussia and the smaller German 
States on the same side. These European Powers are now 
on the side, or preparing to be on the side, of freedom, lib- 
eral, constitutional governments. They are reforming and 
liberalizing Powers, and are opposed as such by both the 
French and British Governments. Between them and us 
there can now be foreseen, notwithstanding the French 
policy in Mexico, no cause of quarrel, and in them our 
diplomacy should find a counterpoise in the Old World to 
the two Western Powers, who have forever forfeited our 
friendship by their intrigues with the Secessionists for the 
destruction of our great Republic. Both of these Powers 
threaten us, andewith one or both of them we are not un- 
likely, before our difficulties are settled, to be at open war ; 
but whether so or not, as long as the Napoleonic policy 
reigns in the French court, and the Palmerstonian policy 
in the English, there can be no cordial friendship between 
them and us. If there had been no slavery in the Union 
we could smile at their hostility, and even with our 
domestic affairs unsettled, we shall not allow ourselves to 
fear it, though we would bear much in order to avert it. 

Now, if we adopt the policy which seems to be in- 
sisted on by the so-called * Conservative Republicans,” as 
well as by the Copperhead Democrats, of treating the se- 
eeders as still States in the Union, and with their old State 
Constitutions still in full life and vigor, and hold ourselves 
bound to admit their Representatives to seats in Congress 
whenever they choose to send them, we have guarded 
against no danger, and taken no precaution against the recur- 
rence of the very evils we are now struggling with. Is this 
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wise? Is thisstatesmanlike? We will not say that we 
may not lawfully stretch the Constitution, if absolutely 
necessary, to save the nation; but we positively deny the 
right to do it for the detriment of the nation, to prevent the 
removal of dangers, or to expose it without protection to 
both its internal and external foes. There is no constitu- 
tional obligation on the part of Congress to recognize the 
seceded States as in existence, or their old constitutions as in 
force ; nay, it has, as we have shown, over and over again, 
no constitutional right to do it, save as a military necessity, 
and such necessity is hardly conceivable. It would settle 
nothing. These States, though they might have fewer 
slaves, would all be slaveholding States as much as they 
were before the outbreak of the civil war, and would be 
even more tenacious of remaining such. Slavery would 
enter as much as before into our polities, be as fruitful a 
source of internal discord, and offer as fair att opportunity 
for foreign Powers to foment sectional divisions amongst us, 
and to weaken, if not ruin, our civil and military power. 
The nation remains exposed to all its present dangers, both 
internal and external, and nothing will have been gained 
by the two thousand millions of debt we have incurred, and 
the loss of half a million of lives from the very flower of 
our population. The statesman, having the power to do 
better, who should adopt such a policy, would deserve, we 
will rfot say to be hung, but to be held in universal and 
everlasting execration. 

Let us not be deceived by the vain talk that slavery is 
dead, that the system is so shaken that it cannot survive, 
and that we need trouble ourselves no more about it. When 
we in our last Review intimated as much, it was on the 
supposition that public opinion had already set in so strong- 
ly against it, and that the Government had so decidedly 
resolved on an anti-slavery policy, that it could not survive 
the military suppression of the Rebellion. Moreover, we 
wished to fix public attention on the military question, 
then the only important question, as perhaps it is still. 
We believe now that slavery will die, but not at 
present, unless the proper measures to prevent its liv- 
ing are taken. It will not die, but revive in more than 
its former ferocity, if the policy apparently recommended 
by the Secretary of State in his official correspondence is 
sanctioned by Congress. We say apparently recommend- 
ed, for the Secretary of State is not a man as we have al- 
ready intimated to be always taken aw sérieuse, or au 
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pred de lettre. He usually masks his purpose from his 
adversary, and sometimes in his efforts to mislead him 
he misleads his partner, as one who over-finesses at 
whist. We once undertook to expose the Seward Pcl- 
icy ; we confess that we were rash, and we shall not be 
surprised to find that his real policy all along has been the 
same as gur own, and that his organs are constantly talk- 
ing one thing and meaning another. He labors to conceal 
his real purpose from the enemy, which is all well, only we 
hope that he will not in his laudable desire to overreach 
him, end by overreaching himself and his friends. We 
say then the policy a parently recommended by the Sec- 
retary of State and his special organs. That policy sup- 
presses the Rebellion indeed, but leaves slavery unabolished, 
and the slave interest as powerful as ever, and even more 
virulent. On that policy slavery is not dead nor likely to 
die. It is alive and kicking, as the next Congress will find, 
when it assembles, to its no trifling embarrassment, and as 
may be seen in the Inaugural, or what purports to be the 
Inaugural of the newly elected Governor of Kentucky. 

No. Slavery is not yet dead, and there is a powerful 
party even in the loyal States determined that it shall not 
die. The President’s proclamation, allowing it all the force 
claimed for it, only emancipates the slaves in a part of 
Virginia and Louisiana, and in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Arkansas, and leaves them unemancipated in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, and a 
part of Virginia and Louisiana. It moreover abolishes 
slavery nowhere, and could not do it. There is a wide 
difference between emancipating the slaves actually held in 
bondage and abolishing slavery. Suppose North Carolina 
should abandon the Confederacy, aud be permitted to re- 
turn to the Union under her old, as we maintain, defunct 
State Constitution, she comes into. the Union as a slave- 
holding State, and what is to prevent her from remandin 
to slavery all the negroes and colored people heretofore held 
as slaves by her State laws or her State usage remaining 
within her boundaries? Neither Congress, nor the Presi- 
dent, nor the Courts can interfere. ‘A State may declare 
any portion of its population slaves that it chooses, so long 
as slavery is held to be not repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States, or inconsistent with a republican form 
of Government. Nay, more, suppose that, in order to be 
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readmitted into the Union, the State should, before admis- 
sion, alter her constitution so as to prohibit slavery, or so 
as to make it mandatory on the State legislature, to adopt 
some scheme of gradual emancipation, what is to prevent 
her, the day after admission, from calling a convention and 
altering the constitution so as to authorize slavery? If we 
‘eat the seceded States as territories subject to the Union, 
slaverv iz abolished in them while they remain territories, 
both by the lapse of the State authority, on which slav- 
ery depended, and by the Act of Congress, prohibiting 
forever slavery in any district or territory subject to the 
United, States; but neither prohibits the re-establishment 
of slavery in any territory when it becomes a State in the 
Union. 

There are but two conceivable ways in which full security 
against the re-establishment of slavery can be obtained. The 
one is, to refuse to admit any State into the Union whose 
constitution does not contain a clause, unalterable by any 
future convention, prohibiting forever all involuntary servi- 
tude, except fur crime, within its limits; the other, an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, prohibiting forever 
slavery in any and every State in the Union or territory 
subject toit. Either would be a sufficient guaranty. But the 
first is unconstitutional, for the constitution places the new 
State, when once admitted, on a footing of equality with 
the original States, and all the States now in the Union may 
authorize slavery to-morrow, if they choose. The second 
would be constitutional, for the loyal States now in the 
Union are the United States, and the political and whole 
political power of the Union vests in them. They are the 
national sovereign, and perfectly competent to amend, in a 
constitutional way, the constitution, and to insert such a 
prohibitory clause, if they see proper. We, however, are 
reluctant to urge such a measure; and we prefer to leave 
the Constitution as it was left by our fathers, and if it must 
be altered, we preter it should be by the concurrence of the 
people of the seceded States, when reinstated—as we trust 
they soon will be—in the Union. We therefore fall back 
on the principle laid down by the Republicans in the 
Chicago platform, and insist, simply, that no State be ad- 
mitted into the Union whose constitution does not exclude 
slavery, except for crime. This is not, indeed, absolute 
security, we grant, but it will probably prove practically 
suflicient. At any rate, it is all that we deem it prudent to 
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ask, and certainly it is all that can be obtained even from 
the loyal States in their present temper. 

In answer to the question as to the mode of the return of 
the seceded States, we contend that it should be substan- 
tially that in which new States are organized and admitted 
into the Union; and in answer to the question as to the 
conditions, we insist that they shall not be permitted to re- 
turn, save as organized under constitutions that prohibit 
slavery. We do not want the war prolonged a moment to 
secure even that condition. The war, strictly speaking, is 
not waged either against secession or to force the sece- 
ded States back into the Union with or without sJavery, 
but against rebellion and attempted revolution, and its 
object is gained when the revolution is defeated and the 
rebellion is suppressed. The task of the military is ac- 
complished when the Rebels have thrown down their arms, 
and submitted to the Government. The war is then ended, 
and can no ionger continue. The task of reorganizing the 
seceded population and territory, and readmitting them to 
the Union, is the work of peace, and to be performed by 
the civil authorities. So we propose no prolongation of the 
war, for the purpose of securing the abolition of slaver 
We do not say the war must continue till slavery is abolish. 
ed, or till its abolition is secured; we ask nothing of the 
sort ; we simply ask that it be continued and prosecuted 
with the utmost vigor against the armies of the revolution, 
till there is no longer any armed resistance offered to the 
Government, and the Rebels have unconditionally submit- 
ted to its authority. When no armed resistance is any 
longer offered, the war is over, because there is no longer 
anybody to tight, nothing to war against. We here acc ept 
fully, in its plain literal sense, the resolution of Congress in 
the beginning of the war, proposed, if we recollect aright, 
by the late Mr. Crittenden of Kentucky, as to the purpose 
and end of the war. It has had and should have no other 
object than the suppression of the Rebellion, and the re- 
establishment of the constitutional authority of the United 
States over the whole population and territory of the Union. 
We ask nothing more and nothing less from the war. Nor 
do we pretend that no one of the seceded States may be re- 
stored to the Union till the Rebellion has been put down 
in them all. Any seceded State may be restored whenever 
it has withdrawn from the Confederacy, abandoned the 
revolution, returned to loyalty, and is ready to return tg 
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the Union on the conditions required ; but not so long as 
the great body, or even a very considerable portion of its 

opulation are disloyal, and require a Federal army within 
its borders to enable loyal men to vote peaceably and freely 
according to their wishes. If Keiatecky had seceded, we 
should insist on her remaining a territory under a military 
government, till a much smaller portion of her population 
were disloyal than is now the case. When the Rebels are 
driven out of Tennessee, and her population can peaceably 
and freely vote, assemble in convention by their delegates 
freely chosen, and that convention reorganizes the State 
under.a constitution that abolishes and prohibits slavery, 
she must be admitted into the Union upon formal applica- 
tion, but not till then, if the Constitution or wise policy be 
consulted. .So of any other seceded State. The Confed- 
eracy is nothing. The Government may deal with each c- 
devant State separately, and may even divide its territory 
into two or more States, as it has done in the case of Vir- 
ginia, if it chooses; but we hope, for the sake of geography 
and old associations, that it will not. We want the old 
boundaries, and the old names religiously retained, for we 
hope that some day the memory of the present sad attempt 
at Revolution wit! be obliterated. But let it be understood, 
that the work of restoration, whether the seceded States be 
restored singly or all at once, is to be performed by the 
civil and not by the military authority, by Congress, and 
not by the Executive. 

We have urged the abolition of slavery, and, as far as 
practicable, its perpetual exclusion from the United States, 
for reasons of state, and chiefly as necessary to the future 
internal and external security of the Republic. We have 
in no instance taken the ground of the Abolitionists, and 
we have retrained from doing so partly because we do not 
wholly agree with them, and partly in deference to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of our countrymen. But it is by no 
means improper for a statesman to reflect that slavery is 
asin on the part of the nation that, having the power to 
remove it, authorizes, or tolerates, or connives at its ex- 
istence; and that as nations have no future life, national 
sins are and must be punished in this world. Our indiffer- 
ence to the wrong done by slavery, both to the slave and to 
his master, has already been visited upon our nation with 
one of the most formidable civil wars that history records ; 
and it will not render the Great Arbiter of nations less dis- 
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posed to smile on our patriotic efforts, and to give success 
to our arms, if he sees us resolved to put away the evil of 
our doings, to remember his poor, to raise up the bowed 
down, to help the helpless, and to set the captive free. The 
Government has now the right under the Constitution to 
wipe out from our national escutcheon the foul stain of 
slavery; and if it refuses, or if the factious spirit, the 
bitter prejudice, or the cold-hearted selfishness of the people 
prevent it from doing so, what right have we either to ex- 
pect or to ask God to give us success in the field, or to 
endow us with wisdom in council to defeat the machina- 
tions of our enemies? He fights in vain who fights against 
an offended God, or without the Lord on his side. His 
very victories are defeats, and his triumphs are failures and 
death. He is thrice armed who hath his quarrel just; and 
ours can hardly be called just, if we are resolved not to 
use the victory we may win, to remove from our midst 
that grossest outrage man can commit against humanity, 
negro-slavery. We own that even on moral and religious 
grounds, we should fear that we had taken no security for 
the future, if we suffered slavery to be re-established any- 
where within the American Union. We are not in the 
secrets of the Government; but we are confident that it 
has no intention of restoring any seceded State to the 
Union asa slaveholding State, or without having given a 
constitutional pledge to abolish it. 

The Government has given a pledge of freedom to the 
— race, by organizing negro troops, and using them to 
fight the battles of freedom. We have never urged it to 
do that; nay, we have opposed it,—for we hold none but 
freemen can be justly called upon to bear arms in defence 
of the country, since slaves have no country,—unless there 
is a determination on the part of the supreme authority to 
recognize and treat them henceforth as freemen and citizens. 
As we read it, the Government, in raising negro troops, and 
employing them side by side with white troops, has given 
a solemn pledge of negro freedom and negro equality ; and 
though we did what we could to dissuade it from giving 
that pledge, now it is given, we insist that it shall not be 
broken. It is too late now to talk of gradual emancipation, 
of colonization, or to oppose negro troops. Their blood has 
been mingled on more than one battle field with that of 
white men; and it is idle to wrangle about the brotherhood 
of race, when we have established the brotherhood of arms. 
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Henceforth, whatever have been or still are our prejudices, 
we are bound in honor to treat the negro as our country- 
man, and as a free citizen, having as much right to call this 
his country as we have to call it ours. No man has a better 
right to call a country his than he whose blood has conse- 
crated its soil ; and never let the man or the man’s race be en- 
slaved in acountry that he has poured out his blood or given 
his manhood to defend. The Government has gone further 
than we wished, further than we believed wise or prudent, 
bu® we accept what it has done as un fait accompli, and 
hold it to the logical consequences of its action, as far as in 
its power, to follow them. 

Yet we are far from believing our troubles are over. The 
land is full of cowards, imbeciles, half-way men, selfish men, 
well-meaning but timid men, conceited men, incapable of 
becoming wise, even from experience, and who are always 
at war with earnest, clear-sighted, and strong-hearted men, 
and who are constantly catching hold of wise and brave 
men’s skirts, and trying to hold them back. These are 
always a terrible clog on every great and noble enterprise; 
and in every age and nation they are numerous enough to 
prevent it from being more than half successful. Hence it is 
that human progress is so slow, and terrible evils remain so 


long unredressed. Hence it is, too, that so many noble re- 
forms, nobly begun, bring with them not seldom as much 
of evil as good. These men of the past, who should be in 
their graves, compel their advocates to leave them incom- 

lete and unfinished. But this is one of the miseries of our 
cae condition in this life, and we must bear up against 
it as well as we can, and “bate not a jot of heart or hope.” 


Art. V.—Lrrerary Notices anp Crrrictss. 


Tne length of the articles in this number excludes our usual Literary 
Notices and Criticisms. We have several publications which deserve 
more than a passing notice. Messrs. D. & J. Sadlier & Co., New York, 
send us Zhe History of Ireland, by Thomas D’Arcy McGee, and Marian 
Elwood, or How Girls Live, by Miss Sarah M. Brownson, both, in their 
respective lines, deserving of high commendation. Mr. McGee has done 
his best to give a fair, impartial, and faithful history of his native coun- 
try; and though less accurate in language, and less brilliant in style 
than we looked for, his work is probably the best popular History of 
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Ireland that has been published. Marian Elwood is the second edition 
of a very interesting novel, written by a near relation of the Editor of 
this Review, and we are restrained by delicacy from saying all in its 
favor that we might say if written by a stranger. We dare, however, 
say it is genuine and original, not a mere rehash of the publications of 
others. The more it is read the more it will be liked. 

Donahoe, of Boston, sends us The Triumph of Duty, by the author 
of ‘‘ Geraldine,” and upon the whole the best work the accomplished 
author has yet given us. The author still retains her old fault of trying 
to solve difficult cases of conscience, which she had better leave to the 
casuists; but her tone is healthier than it was, and her piety is more 
robust. Oarleton, New York, sends us Lulu, by M. T. Walwort® a 
writer who lacks neither genius nor ability, but who seems too indo- 
lent to exert either to its full extent. wlu may deal too freely with 
living well-known characters, and may have other defects, but it is a 
charming book. Other publishers have remembered us, but for the 
present we must remain their debtors. 

The theological articles in this number are from writers who have, 
as priests, a right to speak on the subjects they discuss. The other two 
articles must speak for themselves. We have felt it necessary to discuss 
the questions they take up fully and thoroughly, and impartially. It is 
possible that to the careless reader the first article may leave a stronger 
impression as to the disloyalty of Catholics than is intended by the 
writer. It was not his intention to deny or underrate the loyalty of a 
very large number of Catholics, both among the clergy and the laity, nor 
has it been his intention to set down all who still adhere to the Demo- 
cratic party as disloyal, or opposed to the war. Our censures fall on 
the leaders of the party, who are now unquestionably false to their 
country. 

Some papers have published our death, but we are not yet dead per- 
sonally, nor as a Review, and we hope that we shall be able to greet our 
old friends, and many new ones, as usual, on next New Year’s Day. 





